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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Carlyle speaks somewhere in his great book on 
Cromwell’s letters and speeches of a “ steadily regi- 
mented thing ’’, ‘and of the profound import which must 
attach to that. A ‘‘steadily regimented thing ”’ 
exactly expresses what goes forward with the force of 
a high tide in Ireland to-day. Most of us wobble from 
time to time in our pure party politics: virtually, we 
must do so if we have not abrogated our intellects—at 
any rate, we must now and again overhaul our views, 
question them a little, if only in secret. But this Ulster 
business simply is a thing about which it is not in us 
to-day to doubt at all. 


We are absolutely, completely convinced that it is a 
danger of deadly earnest, and that it threatens, unless 
it is settled, to end shortly in that—to the modern Eng- 
lish understanding—almost unthinkable, impossible 
thing, stark mad civil war. As week after week slips 
by, and nothing or next to nothing is done, this threat 
becomes nearer and graver. Civil war would not mean 
horrible ruin and chaos in Ireland alone : it would grow 
such a rank, wretched crop of hates and spites through- 
out England, Scotland and Wales, and the whole nation, 
that the Empire might easily be shaken and enfeebled 
for a long while to come. 


_ It is this consideration which increasingly moves us 
to desire a settlement. Settlements, conferences, and 
the like, we well know, are not popular things among 
the fighters. They take the spirit out of men who are 
longing for the clash of swords—who are in the up- 
and-at-them mood. But, really, there are exceptions, 
and one of these is when a quarrel is brewing which 
positively threatens to shake the Empire. Is the 
Government going to try to save the situation by 


making some offer within the next week or so; or does 
it mean the country to drift to ruin? Inertness at such 
a time is a most. unpatriotic thing. 


Sir Edward Grey is not really, as‘ outwardly he often 
appears, ‘‘a solemn person’’; far from it. But cer- 
tainly he has that rare, perhaps rarest, quality among 
party politicians which the Greeks would have described 
as ‘‘a high and excellent seriousness ’’—Matthew Arnold, 
we think, rendered it thus. It is found in all his 
speeches, and was not missing from his speech at New- 
castle this week. He paid a generous, but perfectly 
just, tribute to the patriotism with which the Opposi- 
tion has treated him throughout in Foreign Affairs. 


We shall take advantage of: this handsome admis- 
sion: we will make a direct appeal to the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. He is in the debt of the Opposi- 
tion. We think he does and will admit that the debt 
is not inconsiderable. We will ask him to repay it in 
patriotism. He has the power to repay the debt at 
once and fully. Will he say that the Ulster movement 
—which is a movement of the whole Opposition he is 
in debt to—is a genuine and heart-felt movement, and 
that, though he is a strong Home Ruler himself, he is 
prepared to meet generously the claims of Ulster that 
they shall not be forced into a system they fear and 
dislike ? 


In short, will he on this occasion meet the Opposi- 
tion with the generosity with which he admits they 
have met him since he took up office? We would 
much value some response to this question: it is not 


_ put for party purposes. 


The Government have reverted to silence on Home 
Rule. Perhaps they think it the safest—in view of 
their contradictory voices—if not the most heroic 
policy. Mr. Asquith talked of his predecessor in office 
and of Juvenal, and of anything rather than Ulster, at 
Stirling; Mr. Burns talked cheerfully of an election 
two years hence, and omitted Ireland from his view 
as completely as he ignored the Land Ministry, which 
he so bitterly dislikes. The others have held their 
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peace, conscious that by saying least they do least 
harm. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Balfour’s analysis of the crisis clearly 
calls for an answer—if there is an answer. If the 
Government will not have a General Election, why not 
a Referendum? That at least would define the attitude 
of the country towards Home Rule, and prove, or dis- 
prove, the idea that the electorate will support the 
Government to the verge of civil war. We notice, by 
the way, that in Mr. Asquith’s eulogy of Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman he did not single out for notice the 
‘“ methods of barbarism’ speech. Was it because he 
is beginning to think about his own methods of dealing 
with Ulster? 


The great meeting of business men in Ulster in sup- 
port of the Covenant is another blow to the Radical 
pretence that resistance is bluff. At first they said it 
was only the Belfast mob that was against Home Rule, 
and that the solid business men of Ulster would not 
stir a finger for Sir Edward Carson. Now they sug- 
gest that the Tory magnates are alone in opposing 
Home Rule, and that the people are indifferent. 


Speaking on the Home Rule Bill in the House of 
Lords six months ago, Lord Dunraven admitted it 
was a very bad Bill, but advised the House neverthe- 
less to vote for it. The lapse of time has made him 
rate the Bill even lower, for he writes to ‘‘ The Times ”’ 
this week to suggest that it should be recast from end 
to end. If he continues to think the matter over for 
another six months, we shall probably find him advising 
the House of Lords to reject the Bill in 1914. Some 
minds work slowly, but reach a sound conclusion in 
the end. 


The unhappy federalists have not shown much life 
since Mr. Balfour gently ridiculed them early in the 
week, but two or three Scottish Liberals have written 
a letter favouring the federal principle and Home Rule 
All Round (not forgetting Scotland) as a cure for all 
our ills. Nobody has taken much notice of them, even 
in Scotland; and England, knowing how little import- 
ance attaches to native Scotch politicians, has taken no 
notice at all. Mr. Hogge, the great champion of Home 
Rule for Scotland, still perseveres. 


You may know a newspaper, as you may know a 
man, by the way in which it apologises for an error. 
The way of the ‘‘ Daily News’”’ is shown this week in 
its apology to Sir Edward Carson for having put 
words into his mouth in direct contradiction with those 
he really uttered. Sir Edward Carson advised the 
people of Ulster ‘‘ not to risk their lives and their 
liberties in sporadic riots and in fruitless action ’’. The 
** Daily News’’, in an article entitled ‘‘ Vanishing 
Civil War’’, reported this as ‘‘ Sir Edward Carson 
advised the people of Ulster not to risk their lives or 
their liberties in further action ’’. 


The ‘‘ Daily News ”’ does not really apologise at all 
for having made Sir Edward say precisely the opposite 
of what he did say. It is hard for those who never 


have a doubt of themselves to apologise frankly and | 


courteously. The ‘‘ Daily News ’’ will hardly admit an 
error—at least, it seems to think the error is so small 
that only a malignant political opponent would notice 
it. It explains that Sir Edward Carson was only mis- 
reported in Ireland and Wales. What surprises us 
most in this affair is not the sulking discourtesy of the 
“* Daily News,”’ but its political innocence. How did it 
ever come to believe that Sir Edward Carson really 
advised Ulster to disarm? It is incredible that any 
newspaper with any sort of political intelligence could 
attribute this advice to Sir Edward Carson. Anyone 
who has any grasp or knowledge of the position in 
Ulster knows that the words attributed to Sir Edward 
Carson could not have come from him at this time. It 
would be less surprising to hear from Mr. Asquith a 
speech for the repeal of the Parliament Act. The 


‘* Daily News ”’ has shown here the simplicity of people 
without knowledge or discretion. How easily foolish 
people believe impossible folly of their opponents ! 


We are disappointed at the poor result of our three 
perfectly simple little questions about the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ last 
week. It politely but firmly declines to answer them. 
Doing so, it pays us a compliment which we have not 
earned. It speaks of our ingenuity and of the way 
in which we have shuffled up Lord Newton, Lord 
Wolmer, and Mr. Lloyd George in a hat together, and, 
presto! out have come our three questions about the 
last-named and the Marconi affair. We assure the 
‘* Westminster ’’ that the three questions have come 
out without the least skill in conjuring. Simple truth 
has been our utmost skill. 


Let us repeat the three questions, the ingenuity of 
which so strikes our contemporary :—‘‘ (1) Did or did 
not Mr. Lloyd George accept a tip coming through a 
Government contractor, on the strength of which he 
was in a position to make a substantial sum of money 
on the Stock Exchange? (2) Thanks to this tip, did 
Mr. Lloyd George, borrowing money at 7 per cent., 
buy a large number of company shares and quickly 
sell a certain proportion of them very soon after at a 
handsome profit? (3) Was this kind of investment or 
speculation a delicate or proper one for a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to engage in? ”’ 


We cannot resist the suspicion that, if Mr. Lloyd 
George had chanced to be a Tory, instead of a Radical, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ would boldly and promptly have replied to 
(x), ‘‘ Yes, he did’’; to (2), ‘‘ Yes, he did’’; to (3), 
** No, it was not’’. As to the question whether or not 
these questions are relevant to the dispute between 
Lord Wolmer and Mr. Lloyd George, we hold they 
are quite relevant. They are relevant to any discus- 
sion just now as to the conduct and character of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and we express a sincere 
hope that the local newspapers in the towns where 
the Chancellor addresses his Land meetings this 
autumn and winter will print them. We think, more- 
over, that it would be a good thing to ask Mr. Lloyd 
George to reply to these perfectly simple and straight- 
forward questions on the various platforms he mounts. 
But the questioner would have to take his chance of 
being shot out; for questions about Ministers and the 
Marconi affair are not popular among Radicals. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had the longest and 
most mouth-filling name of any of our Prime Ministers. 
To journalists and public speakers it was a nuisance, 
and it is no wonder that in conversation it was cut down 
to “‘C.B’’. All political favourites are liable to have 
this liberty taken with their names, as witness ‘‘ Mr. 
G.”’, Dizzy’’, ‘‘Pam’”’, or ‘“‘Old Pam’”’. Fox, 
Pitt, and Peel admitted of no abbreviation. Mr. 
Asquith’s speech in unveiling the statue of the late 
Premier at Stirling is an historical cameo. The Con- 
servatives always made the mistake of underrating 
““C.B.”. In 1905 the Tory Tadpoles and Tapers 
declared that he could not so much as form a Govern- 
ment. 


But ‘‘C.B.’’ was really a very effective House 
of Commons speaker, being clear, deliberate, and 
full of good turns of speech. After he became 
Prime Minister, he was obviously oppressed with the 
weight of his responsibility, and took to reading his 
speeches, which, added to his rapidly failing health, 
made him, after 1906, unimpressive. ‘‘C.B.’’ was 
another good example of the importance in politics of 
a large private fortune. A stately style of living, 
coupled with a genuine indifference to office, awe 
political place-hunters more than anything else. 
Campbell-Bannerman was rich; he was lazy; he was 
a humorist; he could afford to wait patiently until the 
tide of public favour turned in his direction. That was 
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his strength, and not his opinions, or the tenacity with 
which he held them. His weakness was an undue 
preference for Scotsmen. 


Lord Curzon takes a gloomy view of oratory to-day. 
That there is no living orator but Lord Rosebery is, we 
gather, his opinion of speaking to-day. The democratic 
platform has ruined the old art of speaking. Lord 
Curzon’s speech of Thursday was mournful reading, 
though in point of quality it sometimes suggested that 
another exception might be found to the general decay. 
Lord Curzon is still old-fashioned enough to love a good 
period ”’. 


Tammany in New York has been beaten before; but 
it has never had so bad a beating as the figures show 
this week. Is this happy victory final? One is 
tempted at first to see in it a new spirit in America to 
match the new spirit in France. Tammany and its 
bosses stands in America not only for flat corruption, 
but for a deeper mischief—the mischief that comes 
from allowing politics to be run by people who have 
neither the capacity nor the character to be successful 
elsewhere. The sad state of American politics arises 
from the fact that in America the best brains and the 
best character go into business. Politics attract only 
the second-best brains and the worst character. The 
corruption of American politics is a natural result of 
this. 


But is there a new spirit in America? The election 
of President Wilson was a sign, and now the defeat of 
Tammany is another. Is it only a sudden fit of 
conscience—the sort of moral panic into which 
America flies now and then? We think this last elec- 
tion is more than hysteria. The Irish American 
bosses at last begin to disgust even the rabhJe they 
control. The most encouraging thing in this last 
campaign is the active persistent work of a number of 
young men of good education and position. It needs 
hard, unselfish work and great ability to loosen the 
hold of a group as carefully organised as Tammany. 
It is the most perfect machine in the world. Tam- 
many was not taken by surprise. It has been care- 
fully undermined, and defeated in detail. We cannot 
believe that all this careful, good work will easily be 
undone. Tammany, at any rate, is powerless for the 
next four years. 


What America wishes in Mexico is clear; but we are 
still waiting to know how far America will go to en- 
force it. America desires that Huerta shall resign, 
and that no one connected with him shall come into his 
place. The public reason for this desire is that Huerta 
and his friends are bloodstained; that they have 
asserted their power by violence. Probably this was, at 
the start, President Wilson’s sincere reason ; for he has 
so far shown himself of an honest, but narrow, temper. 
But it cannot be the sincere reason 9f anyone who 
realises the position in Mexico. ‘‘ The proof of this 
will turn to ruddy drops ’’ if Huerta is forced to retire. 
Huerta’s bloodshed is finished; his successor’s blood- 
shed is yet to come. 


This is precisely what President Wilson refuses to 
recognise. He still talks of elections and ballots. 
Elections and ballots will decide nothing in Mexico for 
many years. Power and character are all that count in 
Mexico. Huerta has them; and to depose him now 
throws Mexico back into a condition where anarchy 
will again bring forward the strong and unscrupulous 
man ; it will compel the armed intervention of America. 
Some, at any rate, of President Wilson’s advisers 
know this. Their policy is only to be understood as 
playing for intervention. They are using the amiable 
prejudices of President Wilson in favour of elections 
and ballots for their own ends. The wording of the 
last American ultimatum, or penultimatum, seems to 
show that President Wilson himself is beginning to be 
aware that his policy means nothing short of interven- 
tion. He asks for fresh elections; and he asks for a 


permanent Government democratically chosen. But the 
people must not choose Huerta, This does not look 
entirely like simple trust in the divine right of the 
Mexican people. 


The Greeks are becoming exasperated by Turkey’s 
prolonged delay in coming to an agreement. This 
week they have put forth a semi-official hint that 
unless Turkey closes within a few days Greece “ will 
adopt towards Turkey a line of conduct differing from 
that she has hitherto followed ’’. The Turks’ delay is 
bad temper, and an opportunist hope that something 
may suddenly happen in their favour. The present 
arrangement can only be valid pending a further pre- 
paration of arguments and armies. The A®gean 
Islands are cause of war more than enough between 
the two parties. Only an absolute order of the Powers, 
backed by a demonstration of armed force, can keep 
them long from putting these claims to the test of 
war. 


This week the men in Dublin have foolishly put them- 
selves in the wrong precisely at the moment when the 
masters have put themselves in the right. There has 
been another ‘‘ sympathetic ”’ strike, unprovoked and 
quite inexcusable. Some men in the employ of a 
Dublin firm refused to unload goods which the firm was 
legally bound to receive. The men were dismissed. 
Immediately all the remaining employees came out, 
and the factory had to be shut down. These men had 
no grievances as to wages and hours. Their firm had 
no connection with any firm at enmity with the 
transport workers. It is the old, indefensible, bad 
business of tainted goods. 


Nor is this the only case. The performances of a 
steamship crew in Dublin port were even less justi- 
fiable. They had taken aboard a cargo of porter, when 
a Liberty Hall messenger arrived and told them te 
unload it. It seems that a sister ship belonging to the 
same steamship company had carried coal for the tram- 
way masters. The tramway masters being at war with 
the transport workers, it logically followed that the 
steamship company was an industrial outlaw, and that 
the innocent porter of an innocent company was tainted, 
The porter was put back upon the quay and the ship 
sailed empty away. 


To point further these extravagances of the men, 
the masters had the day before made the first real step 
towards a conference. They offered personally to meet 
Mr. Bowerman, Mr. Seddon and Mr. Gosling. The 
masters’ terms are now equitable and fair. They ask 
only for an undertaking that contracts shall be 
observed, and that the sympathetic strike shall not be 
used against them. The difficulty is that the Transport 
Workers, as at present led, can give no such guaran- 
tee. Before the Transport Workers can be recognised 
as a genuine trade union it will have to be newly 
officered and re-organised. What will the English 
leaders say? The Irish Transport Workers must 
accept what the English leaders propose. Otherwise 
the English leaders can withdraw supplies and food- 


_ ships. In that event the strike could not go on for 


another week. All now hangs upon the decision of Mr. 
Gosling and his friends. 


When Mr. Bernard Shaw in the Albert Hall last 
Saturday began talking about the ‘‘ great traditions 
of English liberty ’’’, many of his hearers must have 
wondered whether they were awake or dreaming. This 
part of his speech sounded more like Mr. Broadbent 
than Mr. Shaw. However, he came down safe at 
last upon the necessity for law and order. Men of 


property must stand together. 


Mr. Shaw talked brilliant rubbish for many brilliant 
minutes; and wondered whether he would be arrested. 
No; Mr. Shaw will not be arrested. He is not dan- 
gerous like Mr. Tom Mann and Mr. Larkin. Mr. 
Shaw is only an intellectual. He does not stir the 
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people to red ruin. He only talks reasonably and well 
about red ruin. Mr. Shaw will be left at liberty to 
the end, because Mr. Shaw, as a social missionary, is 
harmless. The English people have always distrusted 
men of wit and real intellectual power. They will not 
follow Mr. Shaw to the Bastille—so why should we 
shut him up in the Bastille? 


The aims of the Cavendish Association are excel- 
lent, and if it can succeed in organising social service 
among university and public school men it will do a 
great thing. That there is a real need for organisa- 
tion no one who knows the conditions can doubt. 
Many young men who have vague desires to make 
themselves useful are deterred by shyness from putting 


themselves forward. They do not want to be prigs. | 
_ ment could not suppress it if they tried. Now they 


They do not know how to begin or exactly how to set 
about things. So unless possessed by zeal sufficient 
to lead them to Toynbee Hall their good intentions 
frequently expire. 


To many people social service suggests ‘‘ slum- 
ming ’’, patronising interference with the lives of the 
poor and the distribution of free dinner tickets. The 
Cavendish Association aims at removing these vague 
ideas. It intends to be definite. As Sir Edward Grey 
pointed out at Manchester, they did not want a 
general patriotic philanthropic institution without 
definite aim. They wanted people who were already 
engaged in public work, and knew what the public 
needed, to be able to say, ‘‘ These are the things 
which want doing, and that is the way we think they 
ought to be done ’”’. 


Mr. Caudle was released on Saturday last. We are 
glad that his sentence was not allowed to run to an end. 
We did not undermeasure the gravity of his mistake ; 
and we recognised that the verdict of manslaughter was 
legally inevitable and right. But morally the punish- 
ment was out of proportion to the offence; and his 
release is a formal expression that this is also the feel- 
ing of the community at large. Mr. Caudle’s release is 
in no sense a declaration that he was innocent of a 
dreadful blunder; nor will he, we are sure, so regard 
it. It is the more lamentable that some of Mr. Caudle’s 
friends have entirely missed the point of his release. 
Mr. Caudle was never a martyr. Still less was he a 
hero; and the attempt to make a hero of him on Satur- 
day last was in every way unhappy. We are glad, by 
the way, that the Midland Railway Company is going 
to keep Mr. Caudle. He is less likely than any driver 
living henceforth to neglect a signal. 


The French railway accident is strikingly similar to | 


the Aisgill catastrophe, but its results are worse. Dis- 
regard of signals was its cause. ‘‘I thought I could 
get through ’’, said the engine-driver, and this naive 


practice among drivers of express trains. 
often trust to luck and disregard signals? The sug- 
gestion is extremely disquieting. At Melun, as at 
Aisgill, the horror of the accident was increased by the 
gas lighting of the train, and the moral has once more 
been brought home that electric light should be used on 
all trains. 


The main facts of the Scott Expedition have for some 
time been public. The publication of the two volumes, 
‘* Scott’s Last Expedition ’’, reveals a number of inti- 
mate details of the story which no one can read un- 
moved. It is an epic of tragic courage made glorious 
by nobility and unselfishness. The picture of these 
men awaiting the end in the tent of death is unfor- 
gettable. There is something fine, too, in the fact 
that with the means of shortening their sufferings 
ready to hand they decided ‘‘ to die in their tracks ’’. 
There are many forms of courage. It is one thing to 
do a great deed in hot blood. It is quite another 
calmly and stoically to meet death creeping on one by 
inches. Captain Scott and his companions were indeed 


** splendid ’’. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
A REFERENDUM FOR ULSTER. 


T has been an unhappy week for the silent and 
embarrassed Government. They have not 
answered Mr. Balfour’s suggestion of a Referendum ; 
and the great meeting of the business men of Ulster 
has disposed once for all of the idea that Ulster was 
wavering. 

The Radicals have indeed been unhappy in their 
dealings with Ulster. At first they assured the world 
that it was bluff, a kind of passive resistance. Then 
they said that the Government would stop the whole 
thing were that not giving the Ulster movement an 
importance greater than it deserved. Then they dis- 
covered that it really was serious, and that the Govern- 


are beginning to understand that the people of this 
country would not let the Government suppress Ulster 
even if Mr. Redmond and Mr. Devlin gave the order. 

The gradual realisation of these facts probably 
accounts for the differing language used by Ministers 
a fortnight ago; the complete realisation of these facts 
accounts for their unanimous silence this week. Some 
minds work more quickly than others: Mr. Churchill, 
as usual, was first, Mr. McKenna was last. But no 
Minister will again, in Mr. Birrell’s way, turn Ulster 
into an epigram. Apparently they have not made 
up their minds what they will do. They have only 
made up their minds what they will not do. They will 
not throw off Mr. Redmond by agreement with the 
Unionists. They will not resign office. They will not 
have a General Election. They will not drop the Bill. 
They will only consider suggestions. 

What remains? Mr. Balfour has suggested the only 
other course to those who are frightened both of a 
General Election and of dropping their Bill. A Referen- 
dum would declare the opinion of the country far more 
clearly than a General Election, since it would decide 
upon a single issue, and a General Election is neces- 
sarily fought on several issues. A Referendum would 
not lose the Government its place, not a single Under- 
Secretary would lose his job, not one member of Parlia- 
ment would lose his seat or his salary. But the country 
could declare its mind on an issue that the Government 
obscured in 1910. And if the country is impatient, as 
some Radicals suggest, to get this matter settled out 
of hand, a Referendum would demonstrate the mere 
unproved assertion. If a large majority of the electors 
were, in fact, to approve the Home Rule Bill as it 
stands, many Unionists might have to reconsider their 
position; if a large majority were to disapprove, a 
Government which professes to follow the people’s will 
could hardly refuse to alter the provisions of the Bill. 

What is the objection to a Referendum among the 


| Radicals? Mr. Asquith as a Whig may dislike a new 
| piece of constitutional machinery, but Mr. Asquith as 


explanation leads to speculation as to how far this is a | the author of the Parliament Act, Mr. Asquith the con- 


Do they | 


stitutional revolutionary, can hardly object to so small 
an innovation as a Referendum. Mr. Churchill 
approved a Referendum for woman suffrage; he can 
hardly disapprove it for Home Rule. Mr. Lloyd 
George is never tired of praising the democratic institu- 
tions of the colonies; let him remember that the 
Referendum is in constant use in the colonies. Some 
Liberals object that it is difficult to frame a question 
satisfactorily under the Referendum, and that the 
electors would not take the trouble to answer. As to 
the latter, we disagree, but in any case electoral apathy 
would tell in favour of the Government, so that objec- 
tion is invalid when it comes from the Liberal ranks. 
As to the former, we dispute the difficulty. The 
Government have taken their stand on the Bill as it 
exists to-day, and it is upon that Bill as it exists to-day 
that the Referendum should be held. The simple ques- 
tion, Are you in favour of the Home Rule Bill as it 
stands being put on the statute-book? would not be 
an unfair test of the opinion, or an undue strain upon 
the intelligence of the electors. 

The general change of opinion in favour of Home 
Rule which the Government and the Radical party pro- 


| 
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fess to have discovered could be easily tested by this 
means. We should know precisely what districts were 
apathetic, what districts averse from Home Rule, what 
districts enthusiastic in its favour. If, as we are told, 
a large part even of Ulster itself is in favour of Home 
Rule, and Sir Edward Carson is disowned by many 
Ulstermen, the Referendum would triumphantly show 
it, to the confusion of Mr. F. E. Smith and the great 
glory of Mr. Devlin. If, as we are assured, numbers 
of Unionists in England want the Irish difficulty out of 
the way, and believe it can be got out of the way by 
the present Bill, a number of constituencies returning 
Unionist members to Parliament will show majorities 
for the Government on this issue. 

Why, then, do Radicals dislike the idea of a 
Referendum? Assuredly not because they object to a 
new piece of constitutional machinery. They dislike 
it because they are afraid of it, because they do not 
believe their own assertions. They do not really believe 
that any considerable part of Ulster favours the Home 
Rule Bill. They do not believe that many Unionists in 
England favour it, and they are afraid that many good 
Liberals in England, many Nonconformists and others 
who usually vote Liberal, dislike and detest it. They 
are afraid of a Referendum because they believe that 
it would condemn Home Rule as a single issue even 
more than a General Election would condemn it as 
one of many issues. At a General Election they can 
make play with dear bread, pheasants and cheaper 
rent; on a Referendum they must abide by the one 
issue, and the Bill stand or fall by the result. For 
that reason, because a Referendum would bring their 
Home Rule policy to a direct yea or nay, and they dis- 
trust the result, they are afraid of the Referendum. 

Yet these are the people who are going to march 
troops into Ulster! These men, who are afraid to test 
public opinion, propose to reduce one part of this 
kingdom to submission with the resources provided by 
the rest of this kingdom. These men, who have pro- 
tested so loudly against coercion when the victim is ‘a 
Bulgarian, intend to coerce their own fellow-subjects. 
Is it any wonder that Mr. Asquith is afraid to test 
public opinion by a Referendum? Coercion will not 
win many votes in England. 

But would civil war be any more popular than the 
Home Rule Bill? The silence of the Government and 
the great meeting of protest in Ulster this week have 
brought civil war appreciably nearer. Perhaps when 
Ulster has been goaded into active resistance, the 
Government will at last be driven to test public opinion. 
They may be doubtful as to the result of a Referendum 
now, but there will be no need of a Referendum then. 
Things will have got beyond mending by constitutional 
means. 


GOODBYE THE MEDITERRANEAN ! 


OREIGN policy is the most difficult business in the 

world—possibly this is the reason why the 

“Foreign Secretary likes to play the most difficult 
game in the world, real tennis. 

Virtually, outside a little fenced ring, much smaller 
than the Royal enclosure at Ascot, nobody is suffered 
to touch, nobody has any real chance to understand, 
foreign policies—at any rate to understand and follow 
them exactly and up to date. 

It would be very easy to show this clearly enough 
if anyone for a moment could doubt it. For example, 
a statesman very high on the list, who himself in the 
past has moved within the extremely exclusive and 
charmed diplomatic circle, and is a power in general 
politics to-day, assured us lately that he had no par- 
ticular opportunities for gauging foreign policies 
to-day. He was not ‘‘ in the know ’’, in short—and all 
he could do was to recommend the foreign news 
columns of the daily newspapers for those of the 
public who aspired to be foreign politicians to-day. 
And this he said, we have reason to think, not sar- 
castically but in good faith. 

The long and short of it is that, for good or for ill, 
the general public—including the average educated, 
rightly inquisitive, and fairly well-posted politician— 


is about as much ‘‘ in the know”’ and has about as 
much share in the direction of foreign policies in this 
country to-day as those yewpyot and reyir of Pluto, 
who were excluded from all share in government. 

Our foreign policies are obscure and exclusive then 
—so much so that many intellectual people would 
rather not discuss them, save in a subdued tone and in 
private places, for fear they should make themselves 
somewhat ridiculous. And perhaps the obscurest and 
most difficult of all are the various conflicting policies 
and questions that relate to the Mediterranean. The 
man who feels he has mastered the Mediterranean is 
perhaps only the really great man in knowledge and 
understanding—or the egregious one. Thus when we 
read, in this quarter or that, what the exact signifi- 
cance is of the departure last Saturday of thirty British 
warships—including four Dreadnoughts—for Malta, 
we are naturally somewhat wary. There may be half a 
dozen, even a dozen, people in England to-day who 
know exactly what this move means and who have a 
complete grasp of all the threads of Mediterranean 
policies and interests at the present time—though 
whether they also know with any reasonable certainty 
what the position of the various Powers will be there 
in six months’ time or a year’s time is another matter 
altogether. 

But it happens that there is one fact about the 
Mediterranean, about Great Britain in the Mediter- 
ranean to-day, which is quite clear to understand. Any 
intelligent man who has traveiled in that part of Europe 
lately, and made some simple enquiries in well-informed 
quarters, can be master of it. The plain fact we mean 
is that Great Britain is not now a dominating Power 
in the Mediterranean if power there is expressed in 
terms of ship strength. 

The enquirer should scarcely go to Gibraltar to 
investigate ; for there he might—though also he might 
not—find the four strong cruisers; which may be to 
him a deceptive sign of British dominion in the 
Mediterranean, even though they are pointing to the 
North Sea. He should go instead, say, to Genoa. 
There, a few years ago, without doubt, the British flag 
did count largely: there to-day it, virtually, does not 
matter at all. Great Britain has, indeed, as a great 
Naval Power, a master Power, left those waters. Any 
Genoese authority can tell an inquirer this—and the 
Genoese know about these particular questions. More- 
over, what the Genoese can tell, authorities and 
observers in a dozen other Mediterranean ports can tell 
just as well. The thing is sure; manifest. It is fatuous 
to deny it. The cruises of Mr. Asquith and of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in the Mediterranean do 
not contradict it; and we do not believe that the 
cruise of the thirty just announced is going to restore 
by some magic the old glorious tradition, much less 
the old reality, of Great Britain as mistress of those 
waters. 

We mentioned this well established and accepted fact 
—the fact of Great Britain’s clean withdrawal—in the 
SaTuRDAY Review a few months ago; also that Italy, 
somewhat mystified and thoroughly alarmed, had 
resolved to take the law, the shipbuilding law, into her 
own hands; and that she found absolutely no con- 
solation in the truth that, though England had gone, 
France remained (to police the Mediterranean), and 
that, besides France, there was Austria intent on 
making more Dreadnoughts or super-Dreadnoughts. 
Since then there have been a few signs that our states- 
men are alive to this truth; but we cannot perceive the 
least sign that any body of public opinion in England 
is alive to it. 

Yet it is, without the faintest doubt, a vastly 
important truth. No need to grasp all the threads of 
the Mediterranean question to understand that. One 
of the big maps that Lord Salisbury recommended—a 
map with British possessions and spheres coloured 
red—will make it clear at once to any thinking man, 
especially if he cares for the name and splendid story 
of England. 

Our object—at the moment—is not to reproach the 
Government for having left the Mediterranean. Nor even 
to question that in withdrawing from the South in order 
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to concentrate more in the North they were taking a 
necessary course: indeed, it is quite conceivable that, 
with the inadequate resources at their immediate dis- 
posal, they were forced to do so. 

It is quite possible—we freely grant it—that the 
British Fleet had to clear out of the Mediterranean in 
order to be ready to guard against, if needs be, the 
German Fleet in another place. This may be putting it 
with brutal plainness—but what gain is there in such 
a matter by playing in words the game of hypocrisy? 
That never made for peace between two great 
Powers. 

In this place, and at this time, we only mean to 
impress on people that Great Britain is not a great 
striking, dominating Power in the Mediterranean. 
It is absolutely necessary that English people recognise 
once and for all that Great Britain has left the 
Mediterranean for good or for ill; has gone, scooted, 
executed a masterly movement to the rear—whatever 
it may be. 

That is a truth of serious and great moment. It is 
quite likely that its effects will be evident and tremen- 
dous long after our difficulties over Ireland—great 
and alarming though these truly be—and the Land 
and the House of Lords and the Suffrage question have 
passed away. 


A HUMBUG ON THE HIGHLANDS. 


well—seeing that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer actually begins a letter to him with ‘‘I 
apologise’. True, he apologises for bad manners, not 
for bad statements, but when Mr. George apologises 
to a Duke he must feel the Duke has a strong case. 


This Duke has an overwhelming one. He has given | 


Mr. George a chance to make good his word, and at 
least two other Scottish landowners have done the 
same. To appreciate Mr. George’s difficulties one must 
recall his language. At Swindon he exclaimed : ‘‘ What 
is a Highland forest? It is a place where formerly 
hundreds of people found a living by cultivating the 
soil. . . . What happens when you make a forest? 


You turn them all out, every man of them. You pull | 
down their houses, you burn them. How many acres | 


have you got? 


. . . Three million acres. And tens of | 


thousands of people are turned out of their homes in | 


order to get sport.’”’ 

This rhetoric must be read in the light of the perora- 
tion to the Bedford speech—that strange passage in 
which the Chancellor pictured the Highland valleys 
bright with corn ripening under the shelter of the re- 
afforested hills. 

The Duke of Sutherland has taken the view that a 
man who says this sort of thing should have a chance 
to prove it. He has given Mr. George a chance—given 
him even two chances. First, he has offered him some 
200,000 acres, four-fifths of which are under deer. He 


has offered it at 22s. 4d. an acre. This would mean a | 


rent-charge of about ts. an acre, and not even Mr. 
George on a platform can maintain that a snilling an 
acre a year can make the difference between a strong 
peasantry and a howling wilderness. That is a hard 
hit, but the Duke has hit harder. He refers to build- 
ings on this land. He asks the Government to inspect 
them and take them over at a valuation. Buildings 
in a deer forest ! Why, Mr. George—clearly remember- 
ing the stories about William I. and the New Forest 
that are told in the child’s history of England—has 
said that buildings are burnt to make a deer forest. 
What will Swindon think? 
appears to leave the Chancellor a loophole. He reserved 
the fishing. How can Sutherland be re-populated if 
angling rights be respected? We can easily imagine 


Fortunately, the Duke | 


Mr. George quoting instances of the damage done to | 


standing crops by greedy salmon. It was too bad of 
the Duke to have stopped this earth by offering to 
sell the fishing, too. 

But the Duke had more to say. He told the Chan- 
cellor that this land was under deer because it was fit 
for nothing else—hinting plainly enough that if the 
Treasury bought it for the purpose of experimenting 
with re-settlement they would be wasting public money. 


| tect crofters. 
HE Duke of Sutherland seems to have done very | 


But to give Mr. George the fairest possible chance he 
offered him another area, the very area from which 
peasants were once moved, the area which inspired the 
Bedford peroration ! 

This land, only one-fifth of which is under deer, can 
be had for 25s. an acre—not a twentieth of what it 
would be worth if half of Mr. George’s schemes were 
practicable. It seems to us that the Chancellor must 
accept this offer or eat his own words. There is no 
room for haggling over prices. If this land is the 
prospective rich arable that Mr. George has proclaimed 
it to be, it is a rare bargain at the price. 

The Duke’s offer is the best tip Mr. George has had 
since April, 1912, and he can accept it the more readily 
because the profits of the investment will be the 
victim’s, and not his. 

As to the risks. They are considerable. The evidence 
is dead against Mr. George’s deer forest doctrine. 
Thirty years ago the Liberal Government of the day 
appointed a Commission which investigated that very 
charge that the land burster now revels in. It reported 
that it had found only ‘‘ one clearly established case in 
evidence of the removal of crofters for the purpose of 


| adding to an already existing deer forest”. Mr. 


George is great on shocking examples. He should 
make the most of this one. There can have been none 
since, for Liberal Governments have legislated to pro- 

‘* Displacements ’’, the Commission says, ‘‘ there 
probably have been’’. But it is at pains to show that 
the conversion of sheep farms into deer forests as a 
result of these displacements increases both the number 
and prosperity of the local population. The report even 
calls attention to popular errors in this matter, but 
Mr. George repeats and exaggerates the errors. 

There was another Commission in 1892. Its report 
says: ‘‘ Though it may be that some individuals are 
now desirous of settling in these places, we are satis- 
fied that the desire is not widespread, and in any case 
we are not prepared to make any recommendations 
as to any part of that area which has not been 
scheduled ’’. This unscheduled area amounted to one 
and a half million acres. 

Now, consider Mr. George’s position. He has said 
that the creation of deer forests is an unnecessary 
crime. He has been offered a choice of deer forests, 
as well as an enormous area mainly under sheep. In 
the Duke of Sutherland’s case, at any rate, the prices 
are most reasonable. The matter has been referred to 
the Treasury—which is only another name at this 
moment for Mr. George himself. What can he do but 
close with the offer if he ever wishes to stand on a 
public platform again? That is his side of the case. 

Next consider our side. We are tax payers, and to 
the best of our knowledge the whole weight of expert 
opinion is dead against the view that the conversion 
of Scotch deer forests into farms is economically pos- 
sible. No doubt corn could be grown in Scotland, at a 
price. Long ago Adam Smith pointed out that grapes 
could be grown in Scotland, at a price. Doubtless pine- 
apple might be grown there. But at what price? The 
questions may mean nothing to Mr. George, concerned 
only to make good in the eyes of the proletariat. But 
it means everything to us, because we have to pay. 
And the worst of it is that the Treasury, whose pride 
it once was that it stood like a dragon on guard over 
the public purse, affords no security now. For the 
Treasury is Mr. George ; the restrainer of extravagance 
has become its apostle. 

We have always doubted the singleness of Mr. 
George’s motives. He may start out with the idea 
of attacking a system in the interests of the poor, but 
before long he is attacking individuals in the interest 
of bourgeois social prejudice. All through his speech 
runs a current of hatred of the landlord because he is 
exclusive. That is why he has attacked shooting and 


_ not golf. Anybody can find some golf club that will 


take him. We have nothing against golf. It is good 
sport, and in the bunkers good exercise—though it is 
worth remembering that the caddie is one of the stock 
examples of blind-alley occupations. But golf is essen- 
tially the sport of the well-to-do—how many “* pore old 
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people ’’ play, for example, on Mr. George’s favourite 
course at Walton?—and where there are golf courses 
access to land is forbidden to the multitude without any 
compensating economic gain. And if we are to appeal 
to other than economic standards, beauty must not be 
disregarded. There is beauty in a deer forest, but a 
golf course is usually an ugly thing. Mr. George’s 
own course at Walton Heath is a case in point. The 
place is still good to look on, but the landscape has 
suffered by the removal of the heath and bracken that 
once flourished there in their wildness. It has all been 
trimmed and disciplined and formalised. The point 
is one that is not likely to make much appeal to Mr. 
George. But one of these days a body of town-planning 
experts may deal with a local golf course as an eyesore. 
In the South and Midlands thousands of acres are under 
golf that might be under corn. Within a mile of Mr. 
George’s own Walton Heath there is a golf course 
formed by the, destruction of a farm. We are far 
from saying that food should be grown wherever it 
can profitably be grown. Man does not live by bread 
alone, save in the miserable, hypocritical world of 
Cobdenism. There is something repellant in the idea 
of converting the varied delights of our country into 
the common denomination of pounds, shillings and 
pence. What we say is that if a balance is to be struck 
between the claims of sport and the claims of agricul- 
ture, it must be struck fairly. We would not have a 
bourgeois calculator who makes his own prejudices 
serve as weights in the scale. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND EXPANSION. 


HE duel between General Botha and General 
Hertzog goes on, with this difference, if any, 
that Mr. Hertzog grows franker and more reckless. 
Where the Premier would rule South Africa to its own 
advantage, but amiably in respect of the British 
population and the British Empire, the chief malcon- 
tent no longer pretends that he is other than hostile to 
the British, to their chief industry, to the Empire. 
“*Cursed’’, in short, in Bon Gaultier’s words, ‘‘ cursed 
be the whole concern’? for Mr. Hertzog, who, un- 
happily, has sympathisers. Among these—let his 
former English admirers note this—is Mr. Steyn, and 
the ex-President of the Orange Free State makes a 
modest proposal. The Prime Minister he considers too 
moderate. But Mr. Hertzog (his chief backer has the 
sefise to see) could become leader of the National party 
only at the risk of all moderate Dutchmen passing over 
to Sir Thomas Smartt. Wherefore Mr. Steyn proposes 
that General Botha indeed retire, but a neutral person 
succeed him. If that fall out, it might well seem a 
death-blow to the ideal of a real united Africa. 
Moderate and well-meaning as he is, and is recognised 
to be, the Premier’s unwilling ineffectiveness has 
almost created another Ulster in loyalist Natal. If, 
not content with frustrating him for his fairness, his 
Volk should throw him overboard, then the Devil of 
Racialism might well have his will with all South 
Africa. However, ‘‘ What shall I be doing all the 
time? ’’ may be General Botha’s comment, like that of 
another hero threatened in legend. The victim is still 
to be reckoned with. And we have still to test the 
forces of moderation and conscience among the Dutch. 
Moreover, the Lord, one day, may take an ex-Presi- 
dent to himself. 

Meanwhile, the Premier has got hold of a popular 
cry, likely to serve him with his countrymen, and while 
wishing him well, we do not like this. 1914, a crucial 
year for Rhodesia, when the Charter reaches a natural 
turn, is now in sight, and General Botha once more 
shouts that Rhodesia must enter the Union. To be fair, 
he has been consistent in this desire ; for when the Con- 
vention which brought about the Union of South Africa 
threatened to be abortive or difficult before its first 
meeting in 1908, General Botha, then Premier of the 
Transvaal, declared that if only his Colony and 
Rhodesia met in conference, he would think the game 
worth while. His eagerness will not grow less where 
it is plain that no policy can be more paying. The 
poor white problem is a skeleton in the cupboard of the 
Nationalist party and of most Dutch families. Fresh 


land to encumber and lay waste anew is probably the 
worst of cures available. The Report of the Transvaal 
Indigency Commission made that abundantly clear. 
But the friends, relations, countrymen of the Bijwoner 
have a sneaking kindness for that loafer, and no enthu- 
siasm for the industrial remedy ; and if the Bijwoner is 
a curse in the Orange Free State, or the Transvaal, 
why should he not start afresh in Rhodesia, out of 
sight, but included in the Union? Rhodesians them- 
selves do not smile upon this view. Some day, when 
they are strong enough and numerous enough to pro- 
tect their interests in a Union Parliament, they pro- 
pose readily and willingly to enter. But development 
on a large scale must come first, and meanwhile they 
do not propose to be swamped by poor whites. 

Development in Rhodesia took on a visible nearness 
and vitality from the moment of Sir Starr Jameson’s 
election as president of the Chartered Company: on 
the morning (Tuesday) of his arrival in South Africa 
the new land policy of the company was defined. Closer 
settlement is, at last, to be taken in hand in a defined 
zone within twenty-five miles of the railways. A Land 
Settlement Board is created, with elected representa- 
tives, and with powers of land settlement which— 
mirabile dictu !—include the power of compulsory pur- 
chase. Undeveloped land is to be taxed, and the pro- 
ceeds ear-marked for the purposes of the Settlement 
Board. This implies ‘‘a short way’’ with the com- 
panies and speculators, and a key for their ‘“locked- 
up lands’’—about seventeen million acres of the 
defined area out of a total area of twenty-five millions, 
the company owning the rest. This land will be 
allotted to appropriate settlers on the ordinary easy 
Mining Board conditions, and thereby a chief complaint 
about Rhodesian land settlement is removed. Loans 
will be obtainable by farmers on easy terms for agri- 
cultural purposes, and much must be hoped from an 
extension of the educational system of district Govern- 
ment farms. We should like to hear—and perhaps say 
—more of detailed arrangement for closer settlement. 
A great natural cattle country which still imports its 
butter has scope for a humbler type of settler and 
smaller capital (by smaller ideas) than the present 
Rhodesian farmer. Meanwhile, the Rhodesian’s reluc- 
tance to enter the Union will not be lessened as he con- 
trasts the progressive methods of his own Government 
with the reactionary attitude of those ‘* down below ’’— 
talking bravely, as General Botha talked when in 
England, but taking no step to obtain or wel- 
come British settlers. The Britisher at home likewise 
may draw his moral. 


THE TANGO. 


LL Britain is now divided into three parts. There 

are those who rave in praise of the Tango. 

There are those who rave against. And there are 

those—a quiet majority—who know little about it and 
care less. 

True, it is not easy to preserve a virginal ignorance, 
since the newspapers and the theatres have made the 
Tango their own. But many excellent people are really 
clever in dodging inconvenient knowledge. A few 
years ago a play called ‘* Ben Hur ”’ enjoyed its day of 
fleeting popularity in London. A certain great man 
was asked if he had seen it. ‘‘ Of course, on the 
hoardings ’’, was his reply. ‘‘ But I mean have you 
seen the play?’’ ‘‘A play, is it? Really, I thought 
it was some new brand of whiskey.’’ People of this 
kind note the constant references to ‘‘ Tango Teas ”’ 
and ‘‘ Tango Suppers ’’, but probably connect the word 
with the idea of some cunningly advertised drink or 
beef essence. 

Those who are at all interested in the Tango, how- 
ever, are interested very much. The question—is the 
Tango a shameful and ridiculous dance or a thing of 
rare grace and beauty?—cuts across all social and 
party lines. There are sound Tories who applaud, and 
violent Radicals who condemn it. Serious youth is 
appalled, cheery senility delighted. It has its friends 
and its enemies in Mayfair and Whitechapel alike. 
To express an opinion either way in public is to invite 
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the most deadly and withering retorts from offended , 


partisans. 
ments from the. ball-rooms of London; the ‘‘ antis’”’ 
rely on terrible stories of the Paris cabarets. They 
may be left to fight the matter out between themselves. 
The unbiassed investigator is only concerned with the 
actual facts. 

It is hardly a year ago since the Tango reached this 
country from South America by way of Paris. It was 


The pro-Tango party draw all their argu- | 


at first no more than a music-hall freak. But some of | 


those mysterious people who inspire new social fashions 
were attracted by its sinuous movements and the 
strange backward kick, and this year it made its way 
into private houses as well as public ball-rooms. Enter- 
prising hostesses smiled a welcome to the innovation. 
Dancing, once regarded by young men as the outside 
edge of boredom, became suddenly popular. The 
languishing industry of Mr. Turveydrop revived into 
vigorous life. Everybody, in the limited social sense, 


began to acquire the knack of swaying and kicking | 


on the approved Tango lines. 
was too much for Hepzibah Countess of Grundy. That 
lady—everybody remembers her husband’s elevation 
late in Victoria’s reign—above the signature ‘‘A 
Peeress ”’ 
against the “‘ disgraceful travesties of dancing ’’ to be 
seen in London ball-rooms. She had a débutante of 
eighteen—a Miss Podsnap—to protect, and that ingenu- 


The resulting spectacle | 


, broke out into scarcely coherent protests | 


mainstay of the modern programme, met a storm of 
opposition when it reached these shores a century ago. 
The Tango may prove to have no more vitality than 
the American eccentricities which have had their little 
day in London, but has an interest for the moment as 
the expression of the spirit of the age. It represents 
a revolt from the tyranny of tradition, together with a 
bewildered outlook on the future. It says in effect, 
‘*Give us something new—or at least novel—ugly or 
beautiful matters not. Anything rather than dull per- 
fection on the old lines.’’ 

It expresses, too, the modern passion for youthful- 
ness. The child was curious to know what became of 
the old moons. A greater puzzle is what becomes of 
the old men and women. People refuse to grow old; 
perhaps because they are afraid to. They are like the 
wonderful one-horse shay, proof against the ordinary 
process of gradual depreciation. They last so many 
years, seemingly unchanged and unchangeable, and 
then—suddenly drop into pieces. Old age is unfashion- 
able, and gravity pardonable only in the very young. 
It is said that the majority of Tango students are well 
over fifty. A boy may delight in bluebooks, a Greuze- 
like young girl may addict herself to the study of 
Eugenics ; but that way fogeyism and frumpishness lie 
for the man or woman over forty. Hence the excessive 


| catering for the youthful in all departments. The news- 


ous young person’s cheek was assumed to be scarlet | 


over the shocking evolutions of the Tango. 


of the phases of a popular craze. 
stage without a rival. It has conquered the country 
houses. No great hotel is without its Tango teas and 
suppers. Millinery and dressmaking have responded to 


‘ 


paper reader who craved for ‘* something about sun- 
spots ’’ has disappeared. His successor is assumed to 


' be interested almost exclusively in the activities of 
Lady Grundy’s protest, of course, only advertised the | 
dance, and the Tango has now passed through many | 


It holds the comedy | 


the Tango inspiration; and now even the journalists, | 


the last to discover and the last to abandon a new | 


idea, are beginning to discuss little else. That 
familiar figure, ‘‘ the well-known Harley Street physi- 
cian’’, has broken out. One side of the street—say 
the odd numbers—recommends the Tango as an ideal 
exercise for the middle-aged. It is a fine, healthy exer- 
cise, ‘‘ bringing all the large muscles into play, induc- 
ing healthy skin action, and specially useful in cases of 
confirmed insomnia’’. The even numbers retort that 


grim possibilities lurk for the too vigorous Tango | 


dancer—cardiac trouble, and muscular strain and 
liability to dislocation of the tibia. The ‘‘ Lancet ’’, too, 


will soon, no doubt, analyse the atmosphere of a Tango © : , 
' que urbis to the great pure spaces of our downs, which 


dance-room and prove that it yields an almost incredible 
number of bacteria to the square millimetre. 
The esthetics are equally divided. 


M. Richepin | 


gives the Tango a distinguished ancestry and a good | 


character. 


It is the incarnation of the spirit of the | 


dance, and it comes to us from Pallas Athene, though | 
it has had wanderings since it satisfied the Hellenic | 
| both ends meet on it, probably, though one would like 


instinct for grace. Other voices scarcely less distin- 
guished are raised against the innate savagery of a 
dance said to betray in every gesture its fitness for the 
cowboys and gauchos who evolved it. Indian or 


' the ends to suffice for a nice bow in front. 


those mysterious classes discussed in a scientific spirit 
by Mr. George Grossmith—the ‘‘ bloods’’ and the 
‘nuts ’’ and their female equivalents. 

And yet the silent majority really cares as little 
about these things as the honest yeoman under 
Charles II. troubled about the freaks of Scaley and 
Rochester. Modern feverishness is impressive enough 
in the newspapers, no doubt. But most men who have 
fairly extensive acquaintance will agree that on the 
whole the British pulse beats as healthful music as 
heretofore. John Bull is John Bull still, though he 
sometimes tries in his awkward way to cut a Parisian 
caper. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
ACRES AND MEN. 
By THE Rev. Canon DouGLas MACLEANE. 


A POETIC friend, coming from the rushing tide 
of greasy citizenry and the fumum strepitum- 
close in verdant valleys watered by trout-haunted 
streams, asked me, ‘‘ Why does one see nobody 
about? I believe your fields are tilled by angels.”’ 
I pointed to one coming out of the ‘‘ Black Swan ’’, an 
angel earning, with harvest money and allowances, 
about fifteen shillings and sixpence a week, and making 


Indeed, 


_ the countryside has about half the population that it 


negroid—Spanish decadence grafted on to primitive | 


animalism—this is the degraded ancestry of the thing 
European degenerates are not ashamed to embrace. 
Broadly speaking, the voting follows strictly party 
lines. The Academician condemns; the 
applauds. The school of art that still declares grass 


Futurist 
wanted and wages rise but slowly. 


to be green is hostile to the Tango. Those who believe | 


grass to be purple, with blotches of blue and yellow, 
are warm friends of the Tango. 

The argument, presumably, will go on until the 
Tango—danced, photographed, “‘ filmed ’’, blessed and 
banned—has reached the stage of a generally recog- 
nised bore. Then, if it has real merits, it will quietly 


take its place in the full odour of respectability in the | 
| at fourteen instead of twelve. 


repertory of established dances. Such was the fate 
of the Polka, the Lancers, the Schottische, and the 
rest. 
in 1840 the ‘‘ Times’’ complained that its correspond- 


For the Polka, which so preoccupied Paris that | 


ence was interrupted, was condemned by Mrs. Grundy | 


(not then ennobled) as a thing of license and contagious 
immodesty. Even the decorous waltz, the blameless 


had when Cobbett described this Vale of the Wylye 
ninety years ago, and he tried to prove that it was 
then depopulated compared with good old times of 
patriarchalism. Pheasants have not driven out 
peasants hereabouts, but free-trade has sent back much 
of the land into pasture, so that fewer farm-hands are 
The chief reason, 
however, for the exodus to the towns is not economic 
but psychological. Glittering shops and cheap amuse- 
ments draw country folk as does a magnet. ‘* It is 
so quiet hereabouts ’’, they say: the one thing that 
the jaded town-dweller pretends to himself he longs 
for. The finest young men, moreover, go into the 
police or on the railway or to the Welsh mines or to 
Canada. Those who go on the land begin too late— 
One would not curtail 
their schooling, but in well-educated Switzerland the 
bigger lads are exempt, or the schools are closed, for 
certain months in each year. English schooling, 


again, is much too booky, though county councils have 
tried to do something to connect it with the country- 
side. 


The talk of modern rustics and village-wives 
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may show a higher standard of education than of old, | 
and the halfpenny illustrated paper brings wider | 
interests into their life. But it is almost entirely | 
devoid of poetry and imagination, of natural observa- | 
tion and epigrammatic mother-wit. Fancy twentieth- | 
century country-people originating a proverb, or a | 
cottage mother crooning a home-made song to her | 
babe! 
Erasmus once looked forward to the vernacular 
Scriptures being sung by the husbandman at his plough | 
and warbled by the weaver at his shuttle. What they | 
actually whistle is a music-hall ditty. 
In the ‘‘ New Republic’? Mr. Luke, who had been | 
talking about liberal air and sedged brooks and 
meadow grass, suddenly remembered that to be in a | 
London fog with cultured neighbours was better than | 
to be viewing a golden sunset in company with a parson 
who could talk of nothing but his parishioners and 
justification by faith. But ‘‘ces paroissiens’’, pos- 
sessing votes, have lately interested urban politicians, 
and whether the agricultural labourer’s faith will be 
justified by the performance of cockney statesmen 
has yet to be seen. Husbandry is the occupation also 
that chiefly demands faith. ‘‘ Last year’’, said the 
farmer, ‘‘ we lived in faith, this year we live on hope, 
and next year we shall live on charity’’. Tenant- 
farmers have not done so badly lately, but land- 
ownership, on which the Government are trying to 
concentrate hatred, sowing venomed dragon’s teeth in | 
the furrows to come up armed men of class enmity, 
has found itself, like Issachar, an ass between two 
burdens. The late Earl of Pembroke declared that he | 
drew no income whatever from his large Wiltshire 
estates. A farm known to me, which was bought 
thirty-five years ago for £33,000, has just been re- 
sold by its owner for £13,500. The old gentry are 
largely become absentees—‘‘ my unhappy country ”’, 
said the Irishman, ‘‘ swarms with them ’’—and they 
let their ancestral halls to week-ending novi homines, 
who care little for tenant or labourer and get every- 
thing from London. Partly the gentry are to blame— 
they are seeking pleasure and excitement elsewhere. | 
Partly they have been driven out. A village-overseer | 
told me of a manorial family that would never return. 
When the parish council was started he had proposed | 
the kindly old squire as chairman, but a Radical grocer | 
| 
| 


jumped up and proposed the Baptist minister, who, on 
being elected, pointed to the back seats and said to the | 
old man, ‘‘ Get thee there; that’s thy place now ”’. 
Mr. Lloyd George is saying it to the whole class of | 
squires. For their own sakes and the sake of every 
one else, let them clear out. Twenty years ago, Mr. | 
(now Lord) Morley declared that the establishment of | 
parish councils would make two blades of grass grow | 
where one grew before. Now, by bleeding the land- | 
owner white, the valleys are to stand so thick with | 
corn that they laugh and sing. Conservatives admit — 
that some big change is needed. Not by deer and — 
pheasants, but by the action of economic and social | 
laws, the land is becoming épjyos dvdpoy, drained of 
its blood, and the wens, as Cobbett called the towns, 
are gorged. ‘‘ Every man his own squire’’, is the | 
Conservative proposal; the State as universal Junker | 
and over-lord, is that of Socialists. An impersonal 
power, that will weep at no labourer’s funeral and 
demand its dues to the moment, is to fix rents—shade 
of Ricardo !—and wages. Of course, prices must then 
be fixed by law, too. And this from a free-trade and 
Liberal Ministry! The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the head of the English financial world, dances on the 
corpse of political economy. Well, we have no passion 
for its teachings. At the feet of the old Liberal econo- 
mists we learned all about margin of cultivation, and — 
theory of rent as a surplus after everyone else had — 
taken his share, and “living wage’’ as that which 
made it just worth the labourer’s while to exist, and 
the fixed interest on capital, and the profit of the entre- | 
preneur, and the rest of the dismal business. If it | 
is all untrue, and the laws of the universe are only 
laths painted to look like iron, we, as Tories, care 
not. We shall only be too pleased if Giles can have © 
his pound a week and Farmer Stubbles—only there 


_ ground for the village lads and lasses. 


are no Gileses and Farmer Stubbleses in these sophisti- 
cated and superior days—can secure terms of tenure 
which satisfy him. Rating requires drastic revision, 
and more capital is wanted for good agriculture and 
housing. Except on large estates the cottages of 
England are not what they should be. The labourer 
ought to have more holidays—the Church secured this 
of old. He needs more security in his employment and 
dwelling—only, as long as he works in whole or part 
for a master, he is at an economic disadvantage by 
being tied to the land, adscriptus glebe. He should 
have sufficient garden-ground close to his cottage, 
a good supply of milk, and there should be a play- 
It is surpris- 
ing how difficult it is in many villages to get either 
milk or a place for children to play in, out of the way 
of the motors. 

The grand mistake made by Liberal reformers is in 
supposing that driving out the squires and breaking 
up their broad acres will let in the genuine agricultural 
labourer. Experience shows that the land is bought 
up either by some rich man in the neighbourhood or 
by the bigger farmers, whose rule is not often a good 
exchange for the feudal one, or by small speculators, 
or at best by one or two pushing and energetic 
villagers with savings. These small men cannot afford 
to be generous to those who work for them or occupy 
their cottages. The latter are in wretched repair, and 
the last penny is exacted. Even if a real peasant-pro- 
prietorship ever became general in England, we must 


_ not allow idyllic pictures of a sturdy, self-respecting 


yeomanry and peasantry, a great conservative force 


in the country, to blind us to the sordid and narrow 


elements of such a régime—the dilapidated villages 
roofed with corrugated iron and defaced with adver- 
tisement hoardings, the absence of large public works, 
the constant dread of bankruptcy and advent of the 
moneylender. 

The Sweet Auburn of the future will not be a Kate 
Greenaway kind of paradise. 


By An Arctic ExPLorer. 
HE news of the catastrophe which overwhelmed 
Captain Scott and his companions deeply 
touched the whole nation both here and beyond seas, 
and the feeling gave itself expression in the subscrip- 


| tions which poured in as soon as a fund for the widows 


and orphans was announced. We believe that the 
fund amounted to upwards of £75,000 or more. Now 
the journal* of the illustrious explorer is published, from 
the departure for the frozen south to the last fatal day. 
It has been beautifully illustrated by the drawings of 
his dear friend and comrade, Dr. Wilson. It will be 
read with intense interest by thousands of people, and 
will unfold, at nearly every page, the traits of a very 
noble character. 

Looking back to the history of the previous expedi- 
tion in the ‘‘ Discovery ’’—and one must do so thoroughly 
to comprehend the genesis and success of the greatest 
and most successful effort in the whole range of polar 
discovery—we see the gradual development of a young 
and promising naval officer into a great explorer. It 
must be borne in mind that the object of Antarctic dis- 
covery is the unfolding of the secrets of the great 
southern continent by means of land exploration, and 
this can only be done where there is land, not ice cliffs 
and an ice cap. In this work Scott stands alone with 
those who have learnt from him. A completely new 
scheme of Antarctic sledge travelling had to be created, 
after a study of Arctic methods, and a careful adapta- 
tion to somewhat different requirements gained by 
Antarctic experience. Scott’s was a creative mind, 
and he grasped the whole problem while paying close 
attention to every minutest detail. But creative 
organisation is only one of the necessary qualifications 
of a great polar commander. The gifts of selecting 
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the best men, of acquiring their implicit confidence, of 
inspiring them with his own enthusiasm and his own 
dauntless courage were also possessed by our lamented 


countryman. 
The results were the important discoveries made dur- 


| cliffs of sandstone with coal seams. 


| 
were beginning to accumulate. 


A very interesting 
moraine of loose rocks was reached, and a day was 
devoted to geology. They were under perpendicular 
Here beautifully 


_ traced leaves in layers, plant impressions, and well- 


ing the first expedition, their complete record, and | 


Scott’s book, the ‘‘ Voyage of the Discovery ’’, cer- 
tainly the most interesting and the most fascinating 
narrative in the whole range of Polar literature. 

We must have all these previous labours of the great 
explorer in our minds when we read the diary which 
has now been published. We must also keep before us 
his final objects, which were to reach the South Pole, 
and to further advance our knowledge of the great 
chain of mountains he had discovered. For hitherto 
no fossils had been found which could throw any light 
on the geological history of this region. With these 
main objects in view the Terra Nova left England with 
a very complete scientific equipment, and a large staff 
of scientific experts, including three geologists. 

In the diary the details of equipment are, of course, 
not given, nor the original ideas respecting methods of 


preserved impressions of thick stems were found. 
‘*The relief of being out of wind and in a warmer 
temperature is inexpressible.”’ 

This was the last cheerful entry. It was not long 
before their fate was sealed. The Petty Officer Evans 
collapsed entirely, and, after causing delays far beyond 
the margin, he died. Then another companion, 
Captain Oates, broke down through frostbites. He 
felt that his delays would endanger the rest, but he 
could not go on. To save them, he left the tent and 
never returned. The death of a hero! Scott wrote: 
““ It was the act of a brave man and an English gentle- 
man. We all hope to meet the end with a similar 


' spirit, and assuredly the end is not far ’’. 


Oates had entreated the survivors to leave him, but 
that was impossible. They could easily have saved 


_ themselves by leaving their sick, whose return was 


traction, nor the arrangements for pushing one ex- | 


tended sledge party to its goal by means of limited 
depét parties. More interesting to the general public 
are the daily entries recording events, the writer’s feel- 
ings on various occasions, his praise of the work of his 
companions, the complete absence of a single unkind 
word, the feeling throughout, in its reading, that the 
hand of no ordinary man is guiding the pencil, and the 
record of the final catastrophe in words of unequalled 
pathos, flowing naturally from a noble, chivalrous 


mind. 


For details of equipment the inquirers should refer — 


to Scott’s ‘‘ Voyage of the Discovery ’’. There is one 
point that should be borne in mind, which is our 


great hero’s extreme repugnance to the modern, — 


very un-English system of exploring by the inhuman 
treatment of dogs. In his first journey he saw the 
sufferings of the poor animals, which in that instance 
were accidental and unavoidable. But he was horri- 
fied. The modern ‘‘ departure ’’, as those who adopt 
it have proclaimed it to be, is for the dogs to do all the 


work while the men walk or drive or sit on the sledge, | of € 
| winter journey, and they were absent for five weeks. 


the dogs meanwhile being overworked and underfed 
until they die or are killed for food. This was revolt- 
ing to Captain Scott. When, in the second season, ‘‘ he 
stepped forth in his own harness, one of a party which 
was dependent on human labour alone, it would not be 
easy adequately to convey the sense of relief which he 
felt in the knowledge that there could be no recurrence 
of such horrors ’’. 


Captain Scott was fond of experiments, but his — 
efforts to adapt motor sledges for Polar travelling were _ 
no doubt mainly due to his anxiety to put a stop to this | 


horrible cruelty to animals. In his last expedition he 


used ponies and dogs without cruelty. 


His plan for | 


reaching the South Pole was most carefully thought | 


out, and was perfect in all its details under ordinary 
conditions. Ponies and dogs would help to the 
foot of the glacier, and thence men would reach the 
Pole, the longest journey on record, by their own 
efforts. There were three parties: two limited and 
returning from fixed positions, the last extended party 
to reach the goal. Every detail was thought out, 
nothing was forgotten. There were risks, and they 
knew it. A margin was allowed for detentions by 
gales of wind or accidents. But such a margin could 
only be limited. If the detentions far exceeded the 
margin allowed there would be dangers. With such 
an organiser as Scott the South Pole would be reached, 
and was reached. We refrain from doing more than 
refer briefly to the proceedings of the Norwegians. 


quite out of the question. To seal their fate the most 


_ extraordinary weather set in, with the temperature 


20° below normal, and furious gales. Their last camp 
was only eleven miles from the depét, but there would 
be only death in facing the furious gale. Their last 
and most heroic deed was to persist in dragging 35 lb. 
weight of fossils to the very last. With them duty to 
the expedition came iar before their own safety. 

* * * * * * 

The last pages are pathetic beyond words. They 
reveal a very beautiful character. Here are examples 
which should be prized by generations of Englishmen 
for all time. It was a very wise decision to devote the 
first volume to Scott’s diary alone. 

In the second volume we see the absence of the 
guiding hand at once. It contains, however, some 
very interesting narratives. There is first the story of 
the winter journey to Cape Crozier undertaken by Dr. 
Wilson, Lieutenant Bowers, and Mr. Cherry-Garrard, 
the thermometer ranging from 60° to 77°, with violent 
snowstorms. The object was to observe the incubation 
of the emperor penguins. It was the first Antarctic 


Scott looked upon it as one of the most gallant stories 
in Polar history ‘‘ that men should wander forth in 
the depth of a Polar night to face the most dismal cold 
and the fiercest gales, and should have persisted in 
spite of every adversity is heroic’’. ‘‘ It makes a tale 
for our generation which I hope may not be lost in the 
telling ’’. 

Dr. Atkinson relates the discovery of the bodies and 
the interment, a tale which loses nothing of its pathos 
in the simple yet feeling words of the chief actor in the 
melancholy duty. Lieutenant Campbell gives an excel- 
lent account of his perilous adventures, and Com- 
mander Evans describes the depét journeys; while 
Lieutenant Pennell tells the story of the voyages of the 
“Terra Nova’’. There are some abstracts of the 
scientific work, which was thorough and very import- 
ant, and of the results, but for the full results we shall 
have to wait. 

On the fly-leaf of one of his note-books Scott had 
written a line from a work of Bacon :— 

‘* But be the workemen what they may be let us speake 
of the worke ’’. 

This thought influenced Scott and most of his com- 

panions throughout. They cared for their work, not 


| for benefit to themselves. 


We feel confident that such a practice will never be | 


repeated. It was not playing the game. 

The return journey is a sad story beautifully told. 
Far more important than the South Pole was the dis- 
covery of valuable fossils which may be expected to 
reveal, to some extent, the geological history of 
Antarctica, as the southern continent has been named. 

On February 8th, three weeks after leaving the 
Pole, there was one pleasant day, though anxieties 


BLAKE AT THE TATE GALLERY. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


ITH Blake it was hit or miss. An inferior artist 
but a finer technician, such as Rubens, might 


_ miss the ultimately important thing more often than 


not, but he would hit something else so admirably and 
resoundingly that we should be tempted to ignore the 
fact that he was scoring on the wrong target. If the 
man can do so well on this, what does it matter, we 
ask, his missing the proper mark, which, after all, he 
probably was not aiming at. So we end by condoning 
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what under stricter rules would be condemned. But if 
Blake misses his aim it is all up; he has no surplus 
accomplishments to charm us with; he aims at one 
thing only. 

More than perhaps any Western painter he demon- 
strates the essential conflict between, and the inevitable 
interdependence of, the spiritual and physical. In this 
lie his greatness and his failure. He is one of the great 
artists because he strove unceasingly to make palpable 
the impalpable ; he sometimes fails because he neglected 
to master the physical material in which only could he 
express himself. I do not think his blemishes are due 
to sublime indifference or the kind of wilful schematism 
that marks self-conscious excess; his work shows all 
through a determination to express wonders as accu- 


rately as possible in current phraseology. He struggles | 


with naive and yet tremendous earnestness to make an 
academic formula the vehicle of terrible things. Some- 
times he is so kindled by the living presence of his 
visions that he seems actually to work from Nature. 
Sometimes—who can gauge the conditions of work 
conceived in such rare altitudes?—he seems but par- 
tially to have apprehended, but imperfectly to have 
assimilated what he saw; then his drawing is that of a 
man laboriously attempting to reconstruct from ill- 
stored memory. His knowledge of natural physical 
form is strangely unequal; he is reasonably sound in 
the anatomy of certain limbs, suggesting that he had 
worked from casts and even life. But in attempt- 
ing more complex poses, twisted torsos, a stooping 
figure seen in profile or foreshortened action, Blake 
exposes ignorance. He labours grimly to “ get it 
right ’’, as one says, piling up anatomical diagrams, 
learned at second hand, sweating to give his drawing a 
circumstantial look. But his ignorance of form and 
living movement holds him down, save in those won- 
derful cases where the actuality of his visions was so 
sharply defined and so immediately compelling that 
without a check he could translate it into line. 

To Blake, human form and colour were nothing but 


means ; probably he considered them necessary but not’ 


interesting instruments. At any rate, he was so little 
interested that he never troubled to master an expres- 
sion of them. Search his pictures as you will, you never 
find a figure painted with enjoyment of its individual 
physical attractions. In a Rubens or a Titian you 
feel, though you do not say perhaps, how trivial and 
boring is the mind behind the lovely mask, but you can 


ever we call them—mystic, spiritual, or creative—are 
still but dimly apprehended and so magnetic; it is the 
physical qualities in Art that cease to stimulate. Then, 
again, Blake was a great inventor of design; his 
smallest drawings carry like large mural paintings, and 
his genius for significant and monumental pattern is 
remarkable. His high rank as a colourist had not, I 
think, been generally realised before this exhibition. 
His cataloguer mentions accidental effects of colour, 
due to Blake’s special method of colour printing. But 
a bad colourist or a poor one would not get good 
colour from his palette, however lucky as regards acci- 
dents. The ‘‘ Satan smiting Job ”’ is one of the richest 
and most perfect achievements in colour that even 
English painting has produced; it is saturated with 
quiet unexpected hues which cannot be defined. The 
same instinctive quality is seen in No. 65, ‘‘ Nelson 
guiding Leviathan’’, which, moreover, is a rare 
instance of a monster in Art being truly monstrous. 
Blake triumphed and won a place with the artists we 
revere as permanent forces. In this way he might be 
said to be independent of technique. But had he under- 
stood life and the expression of form as Rembrandt, 
how much more potent and complete had been his Art. 
That, however, is neither here nor there. What does 
concern us is this. Blake is one of our greatest artists. 
So far he is only just represented in the National Col- 
lection. He is unique; like Cotman and Crome and 
Turner he is unparalleled, like Alfred Stevens he is a 
man that we should specialise in. We all remember 
what a belated, difficult achievement was our recogni- 
tion of Stevens. Had it not been for a small band of 
persistent agitators we might comfortably have let 
Stevens pass overseas and become unobtainable. We 
must make it a serious and principal policy to accumu- 
late an incomparable collection of Blake; that should 
be to the trustees of British Art what building 
navies is to those responsible for our international 
security. Everything should be subordinated to this 
idea; no duty is more obvious. For Blake is English, 
unique, and relatively accessible, at present. His value 
now is nothing to what it will be in the future. If we 
have failed to take our opportunities as regards Cotman 
and Whistler, if we have not an adequate collection of 
Crome’s great works, if we are letting Rembrandts 
and Roger van der Weydens leak into America and the 


_ Louvre, yet it does not follow that we shali never 


excusably go into ecstasies over the luscious quality of | 
the flesh, the subfleties of form, the exuberant delight | 


in physical appeal. The nature of Titian’s greatness 
reduces down to excellence in physical perception; he 
is, in the type of picture that largely represents him, a 
Greuze of about 300 h.p. I am not, of course, referring 
to such pictures as his Louvre ‘‘ Entombment ’’. 


Blake’s greatness, on the other hand, like Rembrandt’s | 


or Andrea del Castagno’s, is ultimately as independent 
of physical appeal as is humanly possible. 

But Rembrandt is more efficacious than Blake. 
not think we can account for this by rating his mental 
calibre higher. No creation of Rembrandt is nobler 


develop efficiency and method. By this very evening’s 
post, indeed, I received a letter from a duke (his signa- 
ture in facsimile on the envelope) exhorting me in the 
name of this same efficiency to contribute to a fund for 
sports, or rather Games. Some day, perhaps, the 


_ Chancellor of the Exchequer, moved by the purest con- 


I do | 


siderations, will ‘‘ run’’ a campaign in the interests of 
taste and education. David of Criccieth shall become 
Mezecenas. Meanwhile Mr. Aitken’s policy of loan exhi- 
bitions at the Tate is highly admirable, and his 
Trustees in encouraging it show their sympathy with 
his efforts to convert the Tate from a state of 
passive receptivity into an active educational force. 


It is not enough that a gallery is a receptacle; its 


than Blake’s ‘‘ Eternal ’’, more awful and sublime than | 


his ‘‘ Satan smiting Job ’’ (No. to). A mind capable of 
such conceptions cannot be partially great any more 
than one with trivial or mean ideals can simultaneously 
put forth noble work. Rembrandt’s pull over Blake is 
that he solved the problem which Blake neglected; he 
mastered with untold perseverance the physical medium 
through which he had to express the impalpable. We 
have never heard of Rembrandt’s “‘ visions ’’, but they 
must have been as livingly important as Blake’s. So, 
no doubt, were Turner’s. But Turner and Rembrandt, 
thanks to their phenomenal knowledge of Nature, had 
an individual and uniquely flexible language for expres- 


sion. Blake, on the other hand, knowing very little of | 
Nature, was all his days condemned to speak through | 


an academic convention. Hence it is rarely that we find 


a drawing by him not somewhere stamped by period— | 


late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 

The astonishing thing is that with so much against 
him he triumphed. But, though astonishing, it is quite 
explicable. The things that interested Blake, what- 


administration should equally consider how to make 
living and eloquent what it contains. If its contents 
are Chantrey purchases, why then they must be supple- 
mented by works of serious Art, hired or borrowed. 

Mere collection is only half the function of the ideal 
museum ; the other half is communication of sensitive- 
ness and taste. 


By JouHn PALMER. 


HO is the man that can at any moment affirm his 

complete sincerity? Very few of us are entirely 
without a genius for pretence which turns us, by no will 
of our own, into players where we should have expected 
to be most truly natural. Where exactly reality passes 
into simulation; where feeling passes into an attitude ; 
where the plain statement of ourselves, in speech or 


_ action, passes into an instinctive imitation of the speech 
and action which is expected of us as being appropriate 
- to the occasion—this boundary is hard to fix. 


Perhaps 


— 
| 
| 
| 
PRINCIPALLY MR. GRANVILLE BARKER. 
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there is no real boundary at all between pretence and 
reality. That we merely are players is an ancient 
commonplace of literature; but like every common- 
place it is always being freshly recovered. 

The thin partition that lies between the real thing 
and the assumed—nay, the doubt as to whether the 
real thing is as truly real as its counterfeit—is the 
theme of Arthur Schnitzler in his great play, ‘‘ The 
Green Cockatoo’’. Praising a work of genius that has 
just been brutally refused by the English public is not 


a pleasant job. Pleasant though it were, it would pall — 


by now from repetition. But it is really necessary again © 


to protest against the disgraceful way in which the 
Vaudeville Theatre has this season been neglected. 
The ‘‘ Vaudeville ’’ season began a few weeks ago with 


the best play by a new author that London has seen | 
since the production of ‘‘ Rutherford and Son’’. This | 


play was grotesquely misrepresented in the Press, and 
wretchedly supported by the playgoer. Next comes a 
similar story of Arthur Schnitzler’s ‘‘ The Green 
Cockatoo ’’—a story for which no excuse at all can be 
found. 
it has been most admirably translated; and most ably 
produced. Mr. Norman McKinnel’s playing in the 
principal part was so remarkably good that for the time 
being it completely obliterated from my mind the fine 
reading of Mr. Leon Quartermaine at the Stage Society 
last season. I am not going to compare these versions 
invidiously. 
formance which draws to an end even as these words 
are published. ‘* The Green Cockatoo’’ must die, all 
but unsung—by me. 
people who claim to be intelligently interested in the 


European theatre to purchase a copy of this play; to | 


read it very carefully ; to realise the full extent of their 


besottedness as.a class; and to make the only amends | 


now in their power to Mr. McKinnel by supporting in 
their thousands his next adventure. 


Meantime, let the English playgoer work off a little | 


of the contrition he should now be feeling by visiting 
Mr. Granville Barker’s production of ‘‘ The Witch ”’ 
at the St. James’s Theatre. 
necessary. ‘*‘ The Witch”’ is not, like ‘‘ The Green 
Cockatoo ’’, a work of undoubted genius. But it is 
always an enormously clever play, and the greater 
moments are well worth waiting for. The total effect 
neither crushes the spirit with a sense of doom, nor 
uplifts it with the splendid exaltation that comes into 
the heart when a fresh glimpse is caught of the in- 


It is rather late to comment upon a per- | 


But I would urge all English | 


A prefatory warning is | 


exhaustible tragic beauty of man’s will beating down | 


necessity and time. 
feeling of admiration for the carefully graduated, 
logical progress of its theme; for its firm drawing of 
individual characters sharply silhouetted against their 
time and community; for a stage well filled, and con- 


But it leaves one with a sober | 


ducted with exact economy ; above all, for the definite | 


picture we at last obtain of a social group collectively 
cruel, frightened, distrustful, in the grip of unreason- 
able fixed ideas and wicked attitudes towards life— 


precisely the social group which is the real villain of | 


many of the great plays of Hauptmann and all the 
great plays of Tchekoff. 

Let me a little further explain. Anne Petersdotter, 
had she been born in a generation which had a really 
civilised philosophy of life, would never have been 
driven to feel, whatever her tragic fate might be, that 
her sins were sins against nature. For why was she 
brought to a confession of unlawful witchcraft, of an 
offence against life and heaven? It was not her native 
and unprompted conscience that struck into her this 
terrible conviction. It was the organised and per- 
functory conscience of her time and people, merciless 


and vile, clinging in terror of life to an organised pre- | 


tence that all life’s most vital things were prompt- 
ings of the devil. The sixteenth century devil of 
Germany in the sick years that followed the Reformation 
was life itself, of which men lived in foul and constant 
panic. Their god was an image of this cowardly fear 
—a vile distrust of nature, and all that nature prompts 
and does with mankind. This was the god who smote 


The Green Cockatoo ”’ is a play of genius; 


mad conviction that life, whose stress had undone her, 
was an evil thing—the Evil One himself. Her con- 
fession of witchcraft was the tragedy of all individuals, 
in all times and places, who stand from the group and 
sin against the conscience of the group. The witch’s 
tragedy is, not so much that she is beaten by forces 
outside herself, as by the conscience of the community 
acting within herself, prompting her instinctively to 
accept the cant of her time, and to be false to the 
instinct of her being. We do not burn our witches 
to-day. We even forbid them to jump into the Thames 
on a dark night. But the witch’s tragedy, in big and 
little, is ever the same wherever societies are gathered 
together. The realities of a ‘‘ confession of witch- 
craft ’’, or of a ‘‘ conviction of sin’’, have not passed 
away because the terms are a little changed. 

Let not this grave discourse upon the philosophic 
content of ‘‘ The Witch’’ leave with my readers an 
impression that they are being asked to admire a hard 
parable. The play is in form a simple story, plainly 
told. Further, let not any member of the audience 
which I am urging to attend the St. James’s Theatre 
leave impatiently at the close of the First Act. I do 
not defend the close of the First Act. It is noisy and 
crude, a piece of repellant naturalism thrown rudely at 
the spectator before he has had any opportunity of 
recognising the necessity of its discordant ugliness. 
There is neither tragedy nor meaning in the perfunc- 
tory scuffle wherein a poor creature, as repulsively 
made up as lies within the compass of grease-paint, is 
butted and bundled about, and carried bleeding to the 
stake, emitting sounds that are an outrage upon the 
human ear. I pray all my friends when they have wit- 
nessed this scene to curb their disposition to be physi- 
cally ill, and to stay on for the better things which 
ensue. As a bribe to the people who think that a play 
is bad for the digestion unless there is laughter to be 
had, I guarantee that Mr. Arthur Whitby shall be 
drunk in the second act. Mr. Arthur Whitby knows 
better than any living actor the difference between 
being drunk and being half-drunk. There are in- 
exhaustible fine shades in his performance. For the 
rest, I can only promise, in the production and acting 
of ‘‘ The Witch’’, a general level of excellence that 
easily comes first in the productions, so far, of this 
season. 

Were it my cue to speak more at length upon the 
acting, I should have to say a great deal about Miss 
Lillah MacCarthy’s really fine portrayal of the principal 
figure. I believe this is, on the whole, her best per- 
formance. The call of the part is naturally suited to 
her powers. Especially is the meaning stillness of her 
style suited to portray the visible progress of a dawn- 
ing conviction that she is doomed to possess and to drive 
in leash the powers of evil. This is a very memorable 
piece of player’s art, and I hope to return to it at some 
future time. 


By Fitson Younc. 


T does not do to be too modern. There is a restless- 
ness associated with the things of to-day and to- 
morrow which, however interesting and stimulating to 
the curiosity it may be, does not add to the peace, or the 
elegance, or the dignity of life. That remarkable 
expression ‘‘ Fin de siécle’’, which was applied to so 
many things and people and ideas twenty years ago, 
contains in itself a germ of experience which is con- 
stantly renewed and repeated. The Eighteen-nineties 
were an extremely modern period—much more modern, 
in fact, than our own day. For either we have learnt 
the unseemliness and discomfort of being too modern, 
or else—what is perhaps more likely—the beginning of 
a period can never be quite so highly civilised, so 
developed, so up-to-date as the end of the period which 
immediately precedes it. And although the century is 
a mere computation of figures, although its beginning 
and end are mere marks on a printed calendar, yet it 


; : : _ does seem as though the universal idea that at the end 
suggestively into the brain of a woman whose sin was | 


personal only, the betraying of a personal trust, a 


of a century we pass out of an old state of affairs into 
a new is not without its effect on the intellectual and 
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artistic life of the community. In the Eighteen-nineties 
the nineteenth century was old and burdened with life 
and experience; it had outlived its innocent wonder at 
machines, at vast buildings of crystal or other ware, 
at travel by railway and the glories of the seaside; it 
had become blasé with mere physical experience, and 
turned to the remoter regions of art and intellect as a 
stimulus to excite and entertain its wearied imagina- 
tion. Hence, perhaps, the remarkable efflorescence of 
intellectual and artistic activity which made the last 
decade of the century remarkable. The first decade of 
a new century, on the other hand, seems too youthful ; 
too business-like; too much devoted to the setting of 
things in order to be productive of any great blaze of 
intellectual activity. It is like the morning after a 
great ball; memories of the scene, the glamour of the 
lights and the rhythm of the music are still with us; 
we are haunted by the faces of those who shone upon 
us in bravery and beauty; and we are for the moment 
too much occupied with agreeable or romantic reminis- 
cences to realise that their day is over and ours is 
already with us, and that we too must bestir ourselves 
before the fall of night. 

I have been moved to these reflections by a perusal 
of Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s book, ‘‘ The Eighteen- 
nineties ’’, which Mr. Grant Richards has just brought 
out. It is a comprehensive review of art and ideas, 
artists and writers at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is a difficult subject; and it is due to Mr. 
Jackson to say that he has treated it with considerable 
skill. It is a genuinely honest piece of compilation, and, 
more than that, there is evidence that the author has 
really envisaged and studied and absorbed his subject 
into his mind before beginning to write about it, so that 
out of his diverse material and scattered threads he 
has woven something like a fabric which very truly 
represents the colour and texture of the period. One 
solid quotation will serve as a sample of his quality :— 

‘** The Eighteen-nineties were to no small extent the 
battle-ground of these two types of culture—the one 
represented by ‘ The Yellow Book’, the other by the 
Yellow Press. The one was unique, individual, a little 
weird, often exotic, demanding the right to be—in its 
own way even to waywardness ; but this was really an 
abnormal minority, and in no sense national. The 
other was broad, general, popular; it was the majority, 
the man-in-the-street awaiting a new medium of expres- 
sion. In the great fight the latter won. The ‘ Yellow 
Book ’, with all its ‘ new’ hopes and hectic aspirations, 
has passed away, and the ‘ Daily Mail’, established two 
years later, flourishes. In a deeper sense, also, these 
two publications represent the two phases of the times. 
The characteristic excitability and hunger, for sensa- 
tion are exemplified in the one as much as the other, 
for what after all was the ‘ brilliance’ of Vigo Street 
but the ‘ sensationalism’ of Fleet Street seen from the 
cultured side? Both were the outcome of a society 
which had absorbed a bigger idea of life than it knew 
how to put into practice, and it is not surprising to 
those who look back upon the period to find that both 
tendencies, in so far as they were divorced from the 
social revolution of the Nineties, were nihilistic, the 
one finding its Moscow at the Old Bailey in 1895, the 
other in South Africa in 1899.”’ 

It has been the lot of the Eighteen-nineties to extend 
their influence till it has become something like a 
tyranny. Some of its names have become symbols—of 
what, many people who have a superstitious reverence 
for them would be unable to tell you. Aubrey Beardsley 
and Oscar Wilde and the dozen or so of lesser names 
which belong to the same group are taken by many 
people who never study their works as examples of the 
highest possible culture. If you go into one of those 
charming drawing-rooms in London which are lavishly 
and yet with unerring taste furnished to express the 
most recent and most harmonious note in luxurious 
cultivation, you will find, representing literature, books 
of the Eighteen-ninety period exquisitely bound. When 
the room has been decorated, the priceless old furniture 
installed, and the few rare pictures exposed to the 
greatest advantage, and my lady looks round the room 
with a view to finishing touches and a note of intimacy, 


and decides that a few books beautifully bound would 
look well in a certain place, it is not some really con- 
temporary artist whose works are chosen, but, almost 
for a certainty, one of the Eighteen-nineties ; and if the 
lady have pretensions to a special degree of artistic 
enlightenment, she will have a complete set of the 
‘* Yellow Book ’’. But she will never read it, and will 
probably remain ignorant of most of its contents except 
the drawings of Aubrey Beardsley. The Eighteen- 
nineties really made such a commotion that people do 
not seem to realise that anything in art or literature has 
happened since. They buy the books of the Eighteen- 
nineties ; they get ours from the library. Of course it 
was a wonderful time, an era, in Mr. Jackson’s words, 
of hope and action, when people thought that anything 
might happen; they were breaking away from conven- 
tion, and were trying life for themselves and threaten- 
ing to lead their own lives. ‘‘ The snapping of apron 
strings caused consternation in many a decent house- 
hold, as young men and maidens were suddenly 
inspired to develop their own souls and personalities.’’ 

All this is commonplace now; we are free in a way 
that no civilised nation has ever been free before, and 
for part of our freedom we have certainly to thank the 
Eighteen-nineties. | But that is no reason why they 
should continue to tyrannise over us. When inspira- 
tions and affections, even the most cherished, become 
a burden and a yoke, it is time to throw them off ; and 
just as under the stimulation of this movement the 
staid Victorians were impelled to throw their mahogany 
into the streets, so the day has come when we must 
abandon the Eighteen-nineties to the judgment of time 
and, deposing them from the dignity of a cult, leave 
them to their place in history. Mr. Jackson’s book 
ought to make an admirable guide to those who would 
study the period seriously and, forgetting its nonsense 
and affectations, appreciate and admire what there was 
of solid merit, beauty and invention in it. 

Real indeed was the beauty of the best of it; and 
the survivors of that great period who live and work 
among us to-day are the richer, in their maturity, for 
the period of extravagant youth through which they 
passed. It is no disparagement of its excellent quali- 
ties to suggest that for the present we have had 
enough of it. There are fashions in art and in what is 
considered great and beautiful in literature, as there 
are in lesser things, and it is not good to be dominated 
by the fashion of a bygone day. It suggests compari- 
sons with living art, it invokes standards, which are 
an injustice to both. The great merit of the art of the 
Eighteen-nineties was its courage, its freshness, its 
escape from convention and the domination of other 
periods, its determination to be itself. In so far as 
they are influenced by its form (which quickly grows 
old-fashioned) rather than by its spirit, the workers 
of to-day are guilty of a weakness for which the most 
decadent, crocus-robed, scarlet-sinning poet of the 
period would have laughed them to scorn. It is, per- 
haps, in creative art alone that it is a real fault to be 
old-fashioned ; for it means that the artist is not wholly 
alive to the environment in which he lives and from 
which his true inspiration should be drawn. 


THE FAILURE OF ATHENS. 
H By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 


' AR. FERGUSON’S seven lectures on Greek Im- 
perialism* are a happy example of the modern 
point of view towards the ancient history of the Medi- 
terranean World. The classical tradition of the 
Renaissance regarded the Greeks and Romans as the 
producers of two great literatures. It was only 
through the literatures that Greek and Roman history 
had any existence. It remained a chaotic thing, like 
beautiful fragments of a statue lying apart for cen- 
turies before an artist’s eye discovered the torso to 
which they belonged and restored them to it. 
Mr. Ferguson is one of these artists, and his book 
one among several recent specimens of the work they 
are doing. If we compare it with Zimmern’s ‘‘ Greek 


* «Greek Imperialism.’ By William Scott Ferguson. Constable. 
| 8s. 6d. net. 
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Commonwealth ’’, for example, we find that both 
writers vehemently repudiate Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
treatises as authoritative for the study of the City- 
State. Moved by the modern preference for experi- 
ment as against theory, they test the objective evidence 
of narratives and documents, not by the theories of 
contemporary political philosophy, but by their know- 
ledge of similar growths in other periods of history, 
such as Medizval Italian towns or even English public 
schools. 

Ancient history is a mosaic of which half the pieces 
are missing. By comparing it with another mosaic of 
similar pattern, a skilled worker can at least outline a 
reconstruction of the lost parts. But he can make his 
restoration in much greater detail if he can rediscover 
the theme of his own mosaic, the motiv which once ran 
through all the parts of the now fragmentary pattern. 
This theme modern research has found for the Graco- 
Roman phase of ancient history in the phenomenon of 
the Polis and its problems. 

Mr. Zimmern starts with the germ of the Polis, and 


governing a native race. Egypt was the largest 
country in the Mediterranean inhabited by a homo- 
geneous race, and united under a single system of 
government. The king had always been divine. The 
population was seven millions, and the peasants were 
serfs of the king, for the ownership of the land was 
exclusively royal. The fiscal organisation, through 
the experience of centuries, had been adjusted so as 
to drain the entire agricultural profits of the country 
into the royal treasury, and most of the commercial 
and industrial profits went thither likewise, for the 
king had also the monopoly of producing and selling 
the chief necessities of life. The Ptolemies thus 
possessed a direct revenue and a centralised admini- 
stration which might have been the envy of any other 
ancient Mediterranean government. What the realm 
lacked was a civilised Greek population, and the secret 


| of their policy was the attempt to buy Greek men 


follows its differentiation in several cases, finally con- | 


centrating on Athens, and studying in very great detail 
her attempt, in her ‘‘ Alliance’’ or ‘‘ Empire’’, to 
create a political organisin on a larger scale. 
ends with her failure. 

Mr. Ferguson’s book deals with the same problem. 
But he does not aim at detail, and so covers the whole 
course of Greek history. The most interesting and 
original part of his work is reached when we come to 
the Macedonian period. Here the treatment is fuller, 
and naturally so. It is a period little touched by the 
ordinary classical education in this country, because 
the literature that survives from it is fragmentary and 
second-rate; while it offers special attractions to 
modern research, because of its historical importance. 
There are no two centuries which can teach us more 
about the political capacities and limitations of the 
City-State than those which intervene between Philip’s 
conquest of the Phocians and Mummius’ conquest of 
the Achzan League. 

In his fourth lecture Mr. Ferguson looks for the 
guiding principle of Alexander the Great’s Imperial- 
ism, and finds it in the reconciliation of the Polis with 
the world monarchy through the ancient Oriental con- 
ception of the God-King. City-states might prefer 
destruction to obeying the will of a tyrant-man or a 
tyrant-city. They could not reasonably rebel against 
obeying a god. ‘‘ From his point of view, his rule was 
legitimatised when he was enrolled among the deities 
recognised by each city; from their point of view, by 
deifying Alexander they escaped from the intolerable 
necessity of obeying the commands of a foreigner.’’ 

The attitude of the fourth century conservatives had 
been defensive: they only sought to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the tiny, isolated, struggling Hellenic 
communities, whom Nature had exclusively endowed 
with the gift of city-state life, against the unredeem- 
able chaos of barbarian kings and nations which 
threatened to engulf them. Alexander’s programme 
was not only to reconcile the city-states to himself, but 
to carry the gospel of the city-state among those who 
as yet knew it not. Alexander shared with Plato a 
belief in the absolute superiority of Hellenic culture. 
He differed from him in regarding the barbarians as 
capable of Hellenisation, and in caring more to make 
the Persians civilised than to leave the Greeks autono- 
mous. 

This militant ideal of multiplying city-state organ- 
isms throughout the world, realised by political forces 
and organisms external to the city-state, is the second 
phase of Greco-Roman History. If Athens in the fifth 
century became the ‘‘ Education of Greece ’’ by perfect- 
ing the autonomous city, Rome won the empire of the 
Mediterranean because the municipality was a better 
reconciliation of Polis and empire than any of the 
institutions of Alexander and his successors. Mr. 
Ferguson examines these institutions severally. He 
begins with the Empire of the Ptolemies, perhaps the 
most apparently successful of Alexander’s heirs, 
because they contributed least towards the solution of 
his policy. Their problem was essentially that of 


_ on the surrounding native population. 


He 


with Egyptian money. The Polis languished on 
Egyptian soil. The only three established there— 
Alexandria, Naucratis, and Ptolemais—had neither a 
vigorous life of their own, nor an appreciable effect 
The Ptolemies’ 
instrument of Hellenisation was ultimately their 
immense Greek standing army. The purpose of their 
transmarine possessions, a chain of naval stations 
and fortresses round the coasts of the A2geean and the 
Levant, and of the naval supremacy which secured 
them, was to keep in touch with the sources of Greek 
immigration into Egypt, and to prevent their exclusive 
control by the much nearer continental powers, 
Macedon and Asia. The loss of their foreign empire, 
and the transformation of the standing army into a 
feudal militia, initiated the decline of the Greek and 
the revival of the native element, which coincide with 
the decay of the dynasty itself. 

The truest disciples of Alexander were the Seleucid 
kings of Asia. Their achievement is the foundation of 
cities, most of which reached their zenith long after 
the disappearance of the dynasty that founded them, 
some of which have retained their greatness till to-day. 
North Syria became a new Macedonia; Anatolian 
Hellenism, so long a fringe on the ASgzan coast, now 
penetrated deep inland along the great Eastern road. 
The motley populations were less individual, less 
capable of resistance against Hellenisation than the 
Egyptians. We find wholesale conversion of priestly 
communities, feudal domains, groups of royal villages, 
into city-state territories, with a Hellenic nucleus and 
a large native territory set under its tutelage. Here, 
again, failure was due to the inadequate strength and 
inferior quality of the Greek immigration. The ideal 
of the dynasty may have been an empire entirely 
parcelled out among Greek city-states, with Greek 
local self-government, and a national Greek army 
formed of city contingents. But when Antiochus the 
Great challenged Rome, the empire was still an 
agglomeration of satrapies, and the army a combina- 
tion of mercenary regulars and barbarous levies, which 
easily succumbed to the national army of the Italian 
federation. 

The Antigonid kings of continental Greece had the 
strong Hellenic population of Macedonia, with their 
national feeling and personal loyalty to the dynasty, 
as well as the city-state area in the south’ of the 
peninsula, where the Polis flourished on its native 
ground. Unfortunately, the tendency towards unity 
did not here result in the subordination of all the cities 
to a single empire, but in a compromise. They were 
formed into several federal groups or ‘“‘ nations,” 
whose rivalry was so intense that even the appearance 
of the ‘‘ cloud from the West” did not draw them 
into a compact league against Roman aggression. 
The formula of the God-King could never be acceptable 
to the European Greek. Athens would never take on 
a relationship by which Laodicea had been bound from 
her origin. The autonomous ideal was too strong. 
““To destroy the political identity of a city was like 
taking human life.’’ 

With the failure of Macedonian Imperialism, Mr. 
Ferguson ends his lectures. But for the study of the 
Roman Imperialism which followed it they have great 
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value. Rome conquered the Greek Empires in that 
struggle for existence which is the theme of Polybius’ 
History, because she realised successfully the several 
policies of them all. She federated the Italian nation 
while the Antigonids were failing to federate the 
Greek: her colonies and municipalities in Gaul and 
Spain permanently converted the ‘‘ pagan’’ native 
populations to Latin nationality and city-state life, 
while the Seleucid cities succumbed to Persian and 
Arab. And the Imperial cult which Augustus bor- 
rowed from Egypt ‘became a world-religion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CRISIS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
Bishops Teignton, S. Devon, 
5 November 1913. 


Sir,—I have been reading your article on ‘‘ The Crisis ”’, 
which surveys with a kind of tragic lucidity the possible loop- 
holes by which the nation may escape from the situation into 
which it has been manceuvred by the Government and the 
Government’s masters. Ministers now admit that the danger 
which they have treated as a phantasm is the one dominating 
fact. They do not like the look of the fence as they get near 
to it. That which was mere bluff in July has become a 
serious menace in November—to the Premier the theme of 
oracular profundities, to Sir Edward Grey a problem for 
serious argument. It is a rapid and astonishing change in 
the mental attitude of the Government, and only poor Mr. 
McKenna seems to have been left uninformed and unillumi- 
nated. From the first a few Liberal publicists have seen the 
reality of Ulster feeling, but they have been the scorn of their 
party ; and it would be interesting if we could learn the cause 
of the Government’s change. All we can be sure of is that it 


has coincided with the change from public apathy to public | 


absorption. At the present moment the brains of a whole 
people are at work, attempting to find some means of escape 
from the looming horrors of a strife that would be cruel and 
wretched to those immediately concerned, and infinitely 
dangerous to the whole State by the strain it would put on 
the discipline and obedience of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. Lloyd George, most rusé of prophets, has, of course, 
a gigantic counter-attraction; but if the Unionists are reso- 
lute they will hold the public mind fixed to ‘‘ the instant 
need’. Let us at least be sure that this great danger is 
avoided before we discuss the last word in Utopias. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, equally of course, has a solution—for 
what problems: of air, land, or sea would he nat find you a 
solution in twenty-four hours? But I do not think his solu- 
tion is to be lightly set aside. If I interpret rightly the 
famous Ladybank ambiguity, when Mr. Asquith said that 
he would recognise no permanent bar to Irish unity his 
cautious mind was dwelling on a scheme by which Ulster 
might be excluded from the Bill, with the proviso that she 
should be given the option of entering the charmed circle of 
Irish Nationalism if at any time she should desire to do so. 
On paper that would be no permanent bar to Irish unity, 
and the author of the preamble to the Parliament Act 
attaches no small importance to what appears on paper. 

It is true that such a solution as this would involve muddle, 
but a good deal of muddle can be endured if the only alter- 
native is civil war. It is true also that Mr. Redmond would 
be indignant and Mr. Devlin enraged, but I do not think it 
is true that such a scheme would mean the betrayal of the 
loyal minority in other parts of Ireland, as their most power- 
ful protector would be an independent Ulster. Infinitely 
preferable to all such schemes would be the continuance of 
the Union under which Ireiand has prospered of late years 
more than any country in Europe; but, if an Irish Parliament 


frustrated in the prosecution of a perfectly constitutional 
demand? 

Well! That is easily answered. Ulster resists because 
she considers that the placing of Protestants, and a Pro- 
testant people, under a Roman Catholic government— 
which would certainly not be tolerated in England, Wales, 
or Scotland—can only put back the clock, through re-starting 
religious strife, now happily non-existent under the Union. 
Nor can these forget the specious promises held out to them 
by Mr. Redmond, before the Local Government Act came 
into being, but which have proved in practice so much waste 
paper. If, on the other hand, the country again decisively 
rejects the Home Rule Bill for the third time—so soon as it 
is referred to them by Referendum or at a General Election— 
then the majority in Ireland have absolutely nothing to fear 


| through remaining under the Imperial Parliament—and cer- 


tainly nothing to fight for—as their liberties are safer under 

it, while England’s wealth remains ready to help them finan- 

cially at all times. The two cases are in no way analogous. 
The Prime Minister further said: ‘‘ There is no scheme 


_ for the adjustment of the position of the minority in Ireland 


mind’’, 


be inevitable, I think Unionists should consider any scheme 


by which the betraval of Ulster may be avoided. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Watrorp D. Green. 


MR. ASQUITH AND THE POSITION OF IRISH 
UNIONISTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Westcliff Lodge, Bournemouth, 
6 November 1913. 
Sir,—Mr. Asquith, in his speech at Ladybank, remarked 
that, ‘‘ If Ulster is entitled to resist Home Rule by force of 
arms, what possible answer cquld be made to a like claim put 
forward by the mass of the Irish people if they should be 


which I am not prepared to consider with a perfectly open 
If, then, it is true, as he says it is, that he is not 
the servant of Mr. Redmond—who has recently vetoed all idea 
of conference, and ordered the Government to go full speed 
ahead—is it too much to expect that he will suggest at the 
conference with Opposition leaders that a proviso be placed 
in the Bill insuring to Protestants and those with any pro- 
perty to lose, far more representation than they have under 
the present Bill; a higher franchise, also, as being more 
appropriate to an almost illiterate electorate; and a further 
proviso that the land and property of all Protestants shall be 
entirely exempted from the power of the proposed Irish 
Parliament. 

Were Mr. Asquith to suggest in good faith some such safe- 
guards to the Opposition leaders, it would at Icast help to 
convince Irish Unionists that he really appreciates their just 
fears, and that he is not being dictated to by Mr. Redmond, 
who now alone keeps his Government in place and power. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Duptey S. A. Cossy. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Would it not be wise to realise that Mr. Lloyd 
George is neither a prophet nor a blackguard, but just a 
fairly honest ‘* politician on the make ’’? 

A cunning, country lawyer finds he has the “‘ gift of the 
gab ”’, and can titillate the long ears of the wastrels and the 
discontented ; and, as votes lead to office and its emoluments, 
who dare blame him for doing almost anything to obtain it? 

When he spoke of himself as a ‘‘ comparatively poor ”’ 
man, he was comparing himself with his friends the dukes : 
but the truth is that by having secured office and a pension, 
he is a rich man—remembering what he could have earned 
at home. 

Why not also recognise a genuine philanthropic feeling at 
bottom of his Limehousing 

It is so easy to be generous with other people’s money! 
Vindictive legislation has impoverished many worthy folk, 
and the thrifty are mulcted for the thriftless ; but the wastrel 
has gained! Why not he? Democracy has been so much 
pandered to for sake of votes that all they think of now is 
to get something for nothing, and many do not trouble to 
think whether, in a land like this, where, on account of 
hostile tariffs, we can only survive by producing more 
cheaply than others, all the increased burdens on capital may 
not finally ruin the country. 

The point for Unionists is not to malign Mr. George, who 
is playing his own game quite fairly, but to open the eyes of 
his dupes to where he is leading them. 

Yours truly, 
SENEX. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S AFFORESTATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Royal Colonial Institute, 27 October 1913. 


Sir,—When Mr. Lloyd George, in the course of his 
speech at Swindon, declared that he had never set foot 
in a deer forest he undoubtedly spoke the truth, for his 
Arcadian sketch of the population, ‘* got back to the land 
and provided with winter employment in looking after the 
forests, and summer employment in cultivating the valleys ’’, 
is more suggestive of the twelve washed men for the Hon. 
Samuel Slumkey to shake hands with at the Eatanswill 
election, or Nathan’s happy and contented peasantry sup- 
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plied to dance round a maypole on the stage, than of the 
product of any well-considered and practical scheme. 

Afforestation in Scottish parlance, does not mean 
planting forests, as Mr. Lloyd George appears to think, but 
clearing land of sheep, for its conversion into deer forests, 
which grow little or no timber except copses of natural 
birch. The only forest trees able to thrive are Scotch fir, 
and these, after twenty-five years or so, might attain suffi- 


cient value as pit props to pay for the cost of felling, sawing | 
into lengths, and exporting. They require no “looking | 


after’ during their growth, except perhaps occasional thin- 
ning, and the only assistance the ‘‘ population ’’ would be 


able to afford them would be to water them with their tears | 


in a season of drought. 


Moreover, during the winter the | 


young trees would be buried deep under the snow. As for | 


summer cultivation, if ploughing up the rich land in the 


straths is meant, this would be sheer madness, for not only — 
is it a rare occurrence for corn to ripen in the Western | 
Highlands, but the heavy spates common in these valleys | 


would sweep away all the husbandman’s labour; and the 
failure of the Duke of Sutherland’s costly reclamations at 
Shinness may serve as a lesson to those minded to cultivate 
the hill sides. 
not likely to succeed, still less are importations from the 
slums of Glasgow or Birmingham. 

The end of the experiment would be that the colonists, 
having nothing to turn to in the winter, would have to be 
fed at the expense of the public, already heavily mulcted 
to defray the cost of their housing and equipment, until 
those who have not returned in disgust to whence they came 
would perish under the malign influences of the Scottish 
winter climate and Scotch whiskey. 

Yours, 
W. J. Garnett. 


THE LAND AND THE COTTAGE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEW. 
Wetheringsett Manor, Stowmarket. 
1 November 1913. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your query as to who is responsible 
for the great scarcity of accommodation, I should say the 
landlords have not kept abreast, owing, I presume, to their 
being financially unable to do so; and they are certainly 
responsible in many cases for the present unsatisfactory state 
of those cottages at present in use. Under the new proposed 
scheme it is not stated what steps will be taken to put these 
in order. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. T. Morcan. 


JUVENAL AT A CABINET. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
3 November 1913. 


Sir,—Last Saturday Mr. Asquith gave a welcome denial 
to the idea that Latin is out of date, by including in his 
tribute to Campbell-Bannerman a reminiscence of Juvenal. 
It appears that Gladstone’s Cabinet of 1892, which contained 
a number of distinguished classical scholars, had a dispute 
concerning the true reading in a line of Juvenal. Most of 
the big classical guns were in favour of one reading; 


Campbell-Bannerman, almost alone, favoured another; and | — 0+ to the honorary secretary, Mr. J. Strathearn Steedman, 


one of the errant majority, explained that the line was in one | olicitor, Selkirk 


the text that was procured proved him right. Mr. Asquith, 
of the Satires not ordinarily read in schools. 

I notice that in his speech he did not give the actual Latin. 
Perhaps he doubted the form it might assume in the press, 
or even remembered the “ solvuntur risu tabulz ’’ ventured 
by Sir William Harcourt, which appeared next morning in 
one well-known paper as “ solvuntur tabula rasa,’’ a 
maxim worthy of Ouida in her wildest days. 

May one conjecture that the line quoted was from the 
end of Satire X.: ‘*Nullum numen habes, si_ sit 


prudentia. . . .’?? But Johnson (Boswell’s Life of 
him, year 1783) quoted: ‘‘ Nullum numen abest, si sit 
prudentia. -” and, further, made the conscious 
variation ‘ Nullum numen adest, ni_ sit prudentia. 


.”’ Now, Johnson’s quotations, often slightly in- 
accurate, have a way of impressing themselves on the reader, 
and may have suggested that ‘ abest,”” unknown to every 
English text that I have consulted, is the right reading. 
As a matter of fact, “* abest’’ has MS. authority, and one 
likes to think that this was the line in question, because— 
after adequate research—it would justify Campbell-Banner- 
man and all the eminent classics as well. 

‘* Maxima debetur pueris reverentia’’ is the commonest 


Where the Duke failed, the ‘‘ farmer” is 


misquotation from Juvenal, who (Satire XIV., 47) wrote 
‘* puero.”” 

Mr. Asquith’s story of Campbell-Bannerman replying to a 
voter who said he would rather vote for the devil, ‘‘ As your 
friend is not a candidate, you might just as well vote for 
me,’’ is apt, but the jest is hardly novel. It belongs to 
Lord Henry Bentinck, brother of the fifth Duke of Portland, 
according to ‘“‘A Budget of Anecdotes”’—an excellent 
collection published more than thirty years since. But the 
same answer may have occurred to both. I would not 
suggest, as Sheridan did in his reply to Dundas, that the 
Right Honourable Gentleman was indebted to his memory 
for his jest. 

Yours sincerely, 
VERNON RENDALL. 


MR. CAUDLE’S CASE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
5 November 1913. 


Sir,—Lord Selborne’s argument may be good law, but is it 
good ethics? Philosophers tell us that there is no virtue like 
necessity, and every engine-driver knows that it is a necessity 
that he shall look after his signals. If there are extenuating 
circumstances in Mr. Caudle’s case, it must also be admitted 
that these circumstances involved sending sixteen persons 
unwillingly to their deaths. Lord Selborne will admit that 
he plans his work and pleasures for to-morrow on the assur- 
ance that the earth will not suddenly stop its revolvings, and 
precipitate him into space. And, in the same way, persons 
take their seats in the railway carriage assured that the 
engine-driver will not forget to look out for the signals, since 
upon his doing this depends the safety of their lives. 

Again, the sentence inflicted on Mr. Caudle was not a 
chastisement but a blessing, for to him imprisonment was a 
public act of admission of his mistake, and to some extent 
would be a means of lifting from his mind some of that 
mental suffering we all know he endured. But the railway- 
men’s union, having called in the Government to reverse the 
decision of the law, have told the country that it is Mr. 
Caudle and not the victims of his mistake to whom pity 
should be given, and they have thus created a precedent for 
which the country will certainly have to pay dear in the 
future. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
Poe. 


A BORDER MEMORIAL OF ANDREW LANG. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Fairnilee, Galashiels. 

Sir,—Many of the friends of Andrew Lang have desired 
to see some simple memorial of him in the countryside 
which was his birthplace, and which he always held in the 
most affectionate memory. He had no love for memorials, 
but we believe that he would not have been averse from such a 
tribute from his own people. At a meeting held in Selkirk, 
which included a number of his old schoolfellows and life- 
long friends, it was resolved to erect a tablet with a medal- 
lion in the Selkirk Free Library (which he opened in 1889), 
and to give his friends outside the Borders the opportunity 
of subscribing if they desired. It is the intention of the 
committee to devote any surplus to some object in connec- 
tion with the study of Border history and literature. Sub- 
scriptions will be limited to two guineas, and should be 


I am, etc., 
Avex. F. 
(Chairman of Committee). 


ETON MEMORIAL TO ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revigw. 
25 October, 1913. 
Sir,—May we avail ourselves of your courtesy to inform 
Old Etonians that the fund for the above mentioned object 
will be closed at the end of the year? 
The undersigned have been asked by Mr. Balfour to form 
a sub-committee to consider the question of the disposal of 
the surplus funds, after providing for the cost of the portrait 
in the School Halt, Eton. 
Yours faithfully, 
MIDDLETON. 
Ian Matcotm. 
A. C. AINGER. 


Contributions should be sent; and cheques made payable, 
to Mr. W. Clay, C.E.A. Rooms, High Street, Eton. 
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REVIEWS. 
A GIANT—AND SOME PRIGS. 


“The Works of Tennyson.”’ With Notes by the Author. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by Hallam Lord Tennyson. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

HE appearance of a complete Tennyson in one 
volume with the addition of notes and a memoir 
suggests some ready reflections to the lover of poetry, 
even when it is Victorian, and the reader of comments 
on it, even when they are late Georgian. Is Tennyson 
really negligible; is his message (blessed word !) out of 
date; and have the ingenious young prigs who pour 
scorn on the giant’s work any comparative standard 
of merit worth consideration. 

Tennyson’s fortunate and exceptional career has had 
an unmistakable influence on his subsequent reputation. 
By 1850 he was Laureate, and his fame was made by 
the exquisite harmonies and philosophic thought of ‘‘ In 
Memoriam ’’. He lived till 1892, and wrote constantly 
till the end, retaining his powers to an extent unusual 
among men of letters. For a parallel we have to go 


back to the old age of Sophocles. Few, indeed, of the 


band of real singers have had assured success for a 


generation, and many a biographer has to excuse that | 


misfortune which is needed, according to the bitter 
French saying, to make talent into genius. But Tenny- 
son was physically a man of splendid strength, and he 
was carefully protected from the world’s rebuffs. His 
muse was fostered by seclusion; his moods and glooms 
were respected. A passionate genius could hardly, 
perhaps, have enjoyed his placid, English country life, 
and would have sought greater adventures and more 
than selected friends. 

A prophet who is in any way protected, or a poet 
who makes a great deal of money, is in so exceptional 
a position as to create jealousy and suspicion. Truth 
to tell, Tennyson was somewhat spoilt in his later 
years. He needed more critics like Mrs. Cameron, 
with her ‘‘ Alfred, they come to see a lion and find a 
bear’’. He had every chance to become a colossal 
egoist. But the essential nobility of the man avoided 
that, and all this careful tendance of the poet did not 
reduce him to well-fed nonentity, though later it led to 
a natural reaction, a suggestion that he was vastly 
overrated. 

Yet it could not be said of him, as he said of his 
blackbird, 

‘* Plenty corrupts the melody 

That made thee famous once, when young ”’’. 
Some of his later verses are as certain of immortality 
as anything he wrote. He remained throughout his 
long life the supreme artist, the greatest artist in 
English poetry since Milton, triumphant over the all- 
binding power of commonplace. The public, of course, 
took to its heart his worst poems; but they are chiefly 
notable and noted because they form so small a propor- 
tion of his work. 


of Tennyson, his strangely varying thoughts on fate 
and religion. One thing pre-eminently the present 


_ world may gather from him : that the English language 


The notes in the new edition show partly how he | 


made himself, though they were wrung out of his 
unwillingness by the zealous labours of a crowd of 
commentators. He had communed widely and deeply 
with the poetic voices of the past. He saw his own 
immediate experience, as every true poet must, sub 
specie zternitatis, but he weighed it and revalued it in 
its relation to the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions. He was Homer’s scholar and Virgil’s, Shake- 
Speare’s and Milton’s. Often—unconsciously, we 
think—he selects the very same adjective as his great 
predecessors. He is in the great tradition. 

He speaks, as Shakespeare does, of “‘ heavy ignor- 
ance’’, and that is the thing which disqualifies his latest 
critics and depreciators. They do not believe in tradi- 
tions; they have their small gods of to-day, and know 
little of the great utterance of the past. Their oracles 
are easy, neither offering nor demanding much exercise 
for the brain. Ignoring the finest revelations of beauty 
which belong to the world, they rediscover ancient 
things, and seek clumsily to reproduce them. They 
would destroy when they cannot build up. 

We hate poetry, said Keats, that has a design upon 
us, and we do not intend to talk about the ‘‘ message ”’ 


is a glorious instrument when it is properly used! An 
earlier generation made, perhaps, too much of the mot 
juste and of French models, and pushed style to the 
verge of preciosity. But this exaggeration was far 
preferable to the sloppy, untidy verbiage which is now 
accounted English. Horace taught us at school not to 
censure a thing just because it is recent, but we are 
bound to protest against the increasingly formless 
work—in prose and poetry alike—which is being pro- 
duced to-day and which is called great because it is 
grotesque, and strong because it is violent. Instinct in 
language, as in other things, can do much, but it 
cannot make up entirely for the discipline which comes 
from taste and knowledge. Not to speak of the amaz- 
ing twaddle which now gets into print, we saw lately 
in the admired verse of a modern poet—we take the 
phrase at random—eyes credited with ‘‘ ophthalmic 
eaves ’’. 

Tennyson could never have written that. He did not 
work in a hurry. He did not use words merely for their 
sound ; he did not take bedizened platitude for wisdom ; 
he did not shriek to persuade the world that he had 
something to say. A scholar trained in the language 
which restrains an indecent exposure of flashy, ill- 
formed adjectives, he was at once an innovator (espe- 
cially in the compound words which English for some 
odd reason has unduly shirked) and a reviver of the 
best which had fallen into desuetude ; and in both ways 
a ‘‘ lord of language ’’, not a master of amplification, 
like a best-selling novelist. Virgil’s scholar, the icono- 
clasts cry, cannot be original. But Dante was Virgil’s 
scholar too—Dante, whose tremendous originality built 
a new heaven and hell. Tennyson gave us patriotic 
poetry worthy of the name; he brought the wonders of 
science out of the stuffy atmosphere of pedantry which 
is perpetually closing over them. Science, philosophy, 
the lore of the classics—these are not for all readers. 

Tennyson has besides an immediate and compelling 
claim on every Englishman. With precise and delicate 
art he pictured bird and flower and stream; he immor- 
talised that unapproachable charm of English country 
which was a familiar joy to a past century, and which a 
restless and feverish age is endeavouring clumsily to 
recapture. 

Do not let us pay any further heed to the boobies 
who label him middle-class and Victorian; and who 
affect that he was too prosperous and too much of a 
peer and a Conservative to be a poet. We had better, 
if we wish to belittle Tennyson, go back to poor old 
Christopher North, who had some vigour and could 
whack. 


CONDER. 


“ Charles Conder, his Life and Work.” By Frank Gibson. 
With a Catalogue of Lithographs and Etchings by 
Campbell Dodgson. 121 Illustrations. Lane. 2ls. 
net. 

. ONDER’S art will most certainly live in the 

future for the two great artistic qualities alone 
which it possesses—namely, colour and poetry.’’ Even 
the most tempered admirers of Charles Conder will 
consider that his biographer’s estimate of the great 
qualities his art shows is too modest. For ourselves, 
we should prophecy that if Conder’s art possesses no 
more than colour and poetry it will most certainly not 
live in the future. For sentiment and colour alone do 
not bring it off; they take a picture no further than 
immediate popularity. Mr. Gibson, in crediting Con- 
der’s art with no other great quality, overlooks that 
which in Conder is more indispensable than, and cer- 
tainly as remarkable as, his colour—his genius for sil- 
houette and spacing. His poetry is a slighter presence, 
as we readily feel when we compare him, say, with 

Watteau. At the bottom of his mind there was a sedi- 

ment of vulgarity which, when stirred up, clouds the 

purity and beauty of his art. Even his landscapes are 
not always safe from the irrelevance and bathos of this 
element. It is curious how weakness of this kind, rein- 
forced by his incompetent draughtsmanship, reduce his 
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pictures, when seen in black and white illustrations, to 
the level of the feeblest Academy art. We are thinking 
at the moment of ‘‘ Two Nymphs in a Garden’’, in- 
cluded in this book, which but for its inaccuracy of 
drawing would pass for a Henrietta Rae. 

Conders of this kind will most certainly not live in 
the future. We have no ground for supposing that our 
descendants will have standards for esteeming old 
masters widely different from ours. And if we are 
really anxious to have some idea how our modern 
heroes will strike an age that does not view them 
through the pleasant, tender haze of personal feelings 
and partisanship, we must attempt the same dispas- 
sionate gaze. 
if we were resolute enough to wipe all preconceptions, 
all second-hand ideas and admiration from our minds 
and then come across pictures like La Toilette ’’, 


It is beyond reasonable contention that | 


‘‘ The Garden Seat’’, ‘‘ The Blue Sofa’’, ‘‘ Les Baig- | 


neuses ’’, and Plates 103, 101, 99, 98, 80, 79, in the 
National Gallery or Wallace Collection, we should rank 
Conder with the weak spots and the ‘‘ misfits’’ of 
either gallery. 

We insist upon this side of his unequal art for a 
reason more profitable than mere detraction. 


The | 


admirable appendix of the book before us contains a | 


list of Conder’s works in public galleries. Finding 
England, we discover that one black chalk drawing is 
all we have of his. Dublin, with seven examples, heads 
the list. The Louvre and the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, each has a water-colour. 
fying Conder is at his worst, at his best he is a rare 
and fine artist. We shall only wait till his good work 
is very scarce and costly to start trying to acquire it. 
But we should at least arrange that we ultimately get, 
not examples like those we have mentioned, but pieces 
that represent his highest in fan design, in silk paint- 
ing, and especially in land and seascape. 

‘‘ Apple Blossom, Dennemont ’”’ (Plate 10) is a pic- 
ture, we should say, of quite extraordinary quality, 
combining Conder’s wonderful subtlety of perception 
with his fine sense of decoration. Very few paintings 
of blossoming orchards rank with this. Then there 
are several sea pieces of the purest quality expressing 
his especial vision of magic loveliness. In his own 
field he is unsurpassed as a sea painter, and, as such, 
sure to live. As a fan painter he is best known and 
most completely displays his power. As a sea painter 


However unsatis- | 


vocabulary in this respect. There are said to be 
regions where certain language of the people has 
quite gone out. Some of us have tried the experiment 
of repeating words and phrases over and over again 
till they come to lose all their content and colour. This 
seems to have happened with Mr. Masefield’s word. 
We believe he has entirely driven it from more than one 
English village. It has come to be too polite for the 
coarse uses to which it was put. It is now a part of 
civilised English literature. We are told that, a copy 
of ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy’’ having slipped into a 
library where one would expect to find nothing less 
gentle than the tales of Louisa Allcott and Mrs. Ewing, 
a young person was distinctly overheard in a remark 
that a short while ago would have scandalised a field- 
labourer. 

Mr. Masefield is wise to recognise the effect of his 
influence upon our English vocabulary. Having ex- 
hausted the significance of certain phrases he refrains 
from a further use of them. He leaves them to the 
innocent young people who can still find in them a 
relish of the unlawful and the violent. ‘‘ The Daffodil 
Fields ’’ is marked by a chastity of phrase all the more 
agreeable for its being unexpected. Mr. Masefield has 
had the masterly inspiration of surprising us in ‘‘ The 
Daffodil Fields ’’ by the phrases that are not there. 

But ‘‘ The Daffodil Fields’’ is not a poem of milk 
and honey : 

‘* All the gold flowers are covered up with blood.”’ 
Mr. Masefield still follows a vein of deliberate 
brutality, running into an unimaginative extreme. 
There is too much bloodshed here, and mud, and 
dabbled blossoms. Always Mr. Masefield must under- 
line and emphasise. We are too frequently aware of 


_ the clever poet carried upon tides of sounding rhyme. 


| seen. 


he is exquisitely delicate; as a fan designer he dis- | 
covers a largeness and nobility of style that set him | 


right above his followers and imitators. One of his 
most characteristic and beautiful fans is also among 
his earliest—the ‘‘ Fan in Sanguine ’’, owned by Mr. 
John Lane, that champion of British art. 
like this Conder expresses something of Watteau’s 
consciousness of hidden meaning and _ mystery 
struggling to declare itself. This is the Conder of 

‘* Seagates of spring, blossoming rose and snow, 

Floodgates of night, passion and vision of pain ’’. 

Mr. Gibson incidentally explains Conder’s great 
technical shortcoming. ‘‘ He seldom drew from life, 
but almost entirely from memory.’’ But as he had 
never bothered himself to take life-drawing seriously 
his memory was poorly stocked. In Mr. Rothenstein’s 
phrase, he was an incompetent draughtsman. 

This book is plentifully illustrated ; perhaps too many 
late examples are given at the expense of the finer 
period. The appendix has a catalogue raisonné of the 
lithographs and etchings by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, 
and lists of pictures and book illustrations. The list of 
Conder’s exhibited works would be more useful still 
were it indexed ; it is ‘‘a little strong ’’ to have to go 
through some 500 pictures to find one. 


“FAIR DAFFODILS—.”’ 
“The Daffodil Fields.” By John Masefield. Heine- 
mann. 3s. 64. 
T is used once only in ‘‘ The Daffodil Fields ’’—not 
profanely, but in its literal meaning :— 
‘** You come to tread a bloody path of flowers.’’ 


The word is now almost obsolete where once it reigned. 
Mr. Masefield has profoundly influenced our English 


His exuberance is too literary. Mr. Masefield is clearly 
writing, sometimes when the spirit is quite still. 
Often we are aware of a fever of composition excited 
more by the clang of his verse than by the urgent 
impulse to fix imperishably something he has felt or 
It is plain that many of these verses would not 
have been written had not the rhyme tempted their 
author into unnecessary images and incidents. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Masefield to isolate lines 
and stanzas of this poem and use them for a test of its 
total effect. Only a pedant would submit Mr. Mase- 
field to the trial of selected quotation and proceed 
thereon to judgment. It is not slovenliness in Mr. 
Masefield that makes him rhyme “‘ far ’’ with ‘‘ aha’’! 
but a contempt for the rules of his métier that fre- 


_ quently allows him, in the total result, his finest effects. 


| We can pardon the lines in Mr. Masefield :-— 
In a work | 


“Her thought for Michael ran like glory and like 
poison through his inner man’’; 

because in the speed of his verse the absurdity of his 
phrase passes unheeded. In Mr. Masefield it is the 
rush of his lines, their momentum and energy, that 
makes his poem. Our only doubt, which often runs 
into certainty, is that this momentum is less the 
momentum of genius than the momentum of an 
extremely clever writer exploiting an amazing facility 
of style and emotion. 

Curiously, it is again the sea that brings into a poem 
of Mr. Masefield a touch of undoubted inspiration. His 
tale of blood and tragically mortal passion at an end, 
he throws it for contrast against the immortal river 
running to the sea. The river, winding inevitably to 
the deep, becomes an image of man’s fate flung. for 
contrast, in the manner of Thomas Hardy, against the 
slow forces of Nature. If we must quote at all, let us 
end upon this picture of the creeping river :— 
** Slowly it loitered past the shivering reeds 

Into a mightier water ; thence its course 

Becomes a pasture, where the salmon feeds, 

Wherein no bubble tells its humble source; 

But the great waves go rolling, and the horse 

Snorts at the bursting waves and will not drink, 

And the great ships go outward, bubbling to 

brink ; 
Outward with men, with men upon them, stretched 
in line, 
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Handling the halliards, to the ocean gates, 
Where fleeting windflaws fill the air with brine, 
And all the ocean opens. Then the mates 

Cry, and the sunburnt crew no longer waits, 
But sing triumphant and the topsail fills 

To this old tale of woe among the daffodils.’’ 


IN A BROWN STUDY. 


“Here are Ladies.” By James Stephens. Macmillan. 
5s. net. 
? Ee thinking by the mercy of God’”’, said the 
beggar in Synge’s first play, ‘‘ it’s few sees 
anything but them is blind for a space.’’ 

When we read Mr. Stephens’ new book these words 
of the Irish dramatist came readily to mind. There, in 
a volume of prose studies, stories, and verses, we were 
in the midst of speculations and inquiries. Touching 
the form of beauty and the robes of wisdom, we found 
that the things themselves were elusive and quick to 
escape. The author, it seemed, had done much to whet 
our appetites and little to satisfy them, and, when we 
remembered our finding of his ‘‘ Crock of Gold ’’, there 
was a feeling of annoyance. In that other book he had 
given in full measure the many wonderful ideas of a 
ready vision, but in his latest work there were reti- 
cences, pauses, efforts, and, in short, a general lack 
of self-confidence. For all this we believe, however, 
there is good and enough reason. Mr. Stephens is 
thinking ; perhaps, even, some blindness has been upon 
him, but it has not been that form which too often 
follows a success. It would be idle to deny that we 
loved the exuberant spirit in which he once wrote, yet 
in his new hesitancy is the sure pledge that he is én 
the right way towards achieving the sight of certain 
truths. 

Although it has often been said that in the ancient 
times Ireland was so full of saints and sages and poets 
and wise women that there was scarce standing room 
for a commonplace person, it is not thought that they 
left behind them any treatise on the perfect system of 
matrimony. Indeed, it is likely that they knew less 
about this matter than did most of those who were 
vulgar and lacked learning, but we are forced to notice 
their omission, since Mr. Stephens is busy in repairing 
it. Husbands, wives, lovers, and casual interlopers on 
the married state, are the persons whom he has chiefly 
studied. Opening by some verses on the unkindness 
of women, he goes straight to tell of the misadventures 
of three stupid men, and, if he throws no great light on 
the situation, he at least sets us to think along his own 
train of thoughts. He abhors the stagnant philosophy 
which tells us that a twirling of the thumbs is the way 
to make the best of a bad job, and he seems to know 
that a puddle breeds more diseases than an ocean. 
Montaigne, we fancy, could never have got him to 
agree that the ideal marriage was between a deaf man 
and a blind woman, for his eager mind is always in 
search of the sounds and lights which make under- 
standing. ‘‘ Man is God’s secret ’’, he wrote in ‘‘ The 
Crock of Gold’’; ‘‘ Power is man’s secret, Sex is 
woman’s secret ’’, and if these things are so, there may 
be no end to his inquiries; but, all the same, they are 
worth following, for in a patient search there is some- 
thing to be gathered by the way. In the book 
‘* Ecttesiasticus ’’ it is written that ‘‘ There is one that 
laboureth and taketh pains, and maketh haste, and is 
so much the more behind ’’, but we do not see this fate 
in wait for Mr. Stephens. He is not quick in taking 
a conclusion, nor does he dig out thoughts with a 
laborious spade, but all the time he is evidently 
thinking. 

Behind or in front of all the serious matter which is 
in this book we find the light of the author’s unfailing 
humour. Once, in ‘‘A Tavern in the Town’”’, it 
breaks through all the clouds, and Irish wit is turned 
on such matters as tobacco, dancing, the North Pole, 
the English, and poetry. It is all splendidly inconse- 


quent, though it is mostly jesting with a purpose, and 
it comes at the end of the volume as though to remind 
us that the best people can still laugh, even though 
husbands, wives, and Nonconformist consciences infest 


| the land. 


In the little series of sketches, which, he 


_ calls ‘‘ Three Angry People ’’, he has gone to the root 


author’s good future. 


of certain matters with a rare shrewdness which knows 
neither error nor faltering. Crocks of gold are not to 
be found beneath every bush, but there is much of the 
precious metal in the new book, and not a line in it 
which need discourage those who have believed in the 


OLD STANDARDS. 
“Old Standards.” By John Halsham. Smith, Elder. 
5s. net. 
O anyone who cares about the best in writing it is 
something of an event to have a new volume 
from John Halsham. Between ‘‘ Idlehurst’’, in 1897, 
and these ‘‘ Old Standards ’’ of to-day we can count 
but three volumes, and one of them was outside 
matters of general interest. Five volumes in sixteen 
years! Measured by the output of some of our polite 
philosophers, how inconsiderable it is. But regard it 
otherwise. Think of five volumes of which you would 
not wish a page deleted—five volumes revealing a rare 
perspicacity ; an almost uncanny insight and sympathy, 
without a sign of ‘‘ precociousness ’’ or make-believe, 
written in the prose of a poet and with the humour of 
a citizen of the world. Regarded thus, Mr. Halsham’s 
output is not so slight, and we do not know another 
writer of whom we should be prepared to say as much. 

Unlike ‘‘ Idlehurst ’’ and ‘‘ Lonewood Corner ’’, the 
present volume consists of essays unconnected by any 
thread of narrative. Each one treats of some village 
or countryside aspect. ‘‘ The Exile ’’, an eviction, ‘* A 
Servant of the Public ’’, the postmaster, ‘‘ The Omni- 
bus’’, ‘‘ The Clocksmith’’, ‘‘The Demagogue”’, 
‘“‘The Pension’’, ‘‘The Heat of the Day’’— 
what pitfalls these seeming simple themes can 
be most readers know to their cost. But they 
are never commonplace in Mr. Halsham’s hands. 
In fact, it is true—but not quite in the usual 
sense—that he writes divinely about a broomstick. 
Thus when he sets out to write of the village omnibus, 
and its journeyings to and fro to the town, it is of 
the omnibus and it is of its inmates that he writes. 
We are not whisked off on some pretence to Timbuctoo 
or the Great Wall of China, as one is by an author who 
feels his matter running thin and knows he must drag 
more ground. The paper dealing with the village post- 
master is eight pages in length (and all too short), but 
it gives us a whole document of village life, and in no 
single sentence does the author depart from his theme. 
You may think at first that Mr. Halsham is the most 
desultory of writers, but you soon find that if you drop 
a sentence you are as apt to lose a step in a closely 
knit argument apart as some thought clearly and beau- 
tifully said. 

In ‘‘ Idlehurst ’’ and elsewhere Mr. Halsham brings 
upon his pages characters other than villagers, and we 
confess to a pleasure in meeting them. In these papers 
they would have been out of place, but we hope we are 
not to lose sight of them altogether. Does an author 
receive no more visits from that neighbour across the 
common ‘‘ with whom he had been on terms of the 
closest hostility’? for very many years, whose watch 
was so erratic in its course and for whom he had to 
tell the time by the stars? And are we never to have 
another novel? In fact, we are greedy. We are 
grateful for this volume, but we want others, and we 
want the ‘‘ quality ’"—but we still want Simeon Nye, 
Mas’ Tully, Ben Hicks, and (most decidedly) Jesse 
Budgen. 

We have said that this volume deals only with village 
and simple folk, but there is one exception. Here and 
there in the essays we have a glimpse of him, but in the 
paper which closes the volume ‘“ Nightfall’’ this 
‘“* watcher ’’, this ‘‘ solitary ’’ as one author calls him, 
is let stand more visibly before our eyes. As we read 
his few sentences of self-revelation, so poignant and 
so restrained, we unconsciously find ourselves thinking 
—‘‘ we wish Stevenson could have read this’’. Poles 
asunder as they are, he who wrote ‘‘ Ordered South ”’ 
and he who wrote ‘‘ Nightfall ’’’ have the same serenity 
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and greatness of thought and the same gift of exquisite | 


language. The one as much as the other it seems here 
impertinent to analyse. We all remember the youthful 
outburst as to the *‘ playing the sedulous ape ’’ to this 
writer and to that, but what confession have we— 
what could we have?—of the fires that went to make 
the spirit urging to those exercises? Nobody, we are 
told, could bow with the grace of ‘‘ David Garrick ’’, 
but we question if he learned it from any professor of 
deportment. So, too, with our author. Doubtless he 
has polished his prose; doubtless Oxford and Newing- 
ton have done their share; but surely the truth of the 
matter is very simple: that he writes as he does be- 
cause he is the man he is. 

These papers were contributed to the SaTuRDAyY 
REVIEW, and are now dedicated to one who was its 
editor for many years. These facts do not seem to 
this present reviewer a reason whv Mr. Halsham’s 
book should lose in these columns the meed it deserves. 
They would not have made him praise it against his 
judgment; shall he therefore not praise merely because 
it is a great pleasure and something of an indulgence to 
do so? 


NOVELS. 
“The Joy of Youth.” By Eden Phillpotts. Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. 

R. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ latest novel is brac- 
ing. He writes of youth as one who can enter 
fully into its glories and griefs. His novel is the story 
of two ardent artist-souls who, in spite of many 
barriers, were irresistibly drawn together. Loveday 
Merton and Bertram Dangerfield strike up an acquaint- 
anceship in the cast room at the British Museum. 
Bertram is a painter, young, rich, and_ well- 
born, living in Florence—‘‘ Where else could an 
artist live? ’’—while Loveday is the unconventional 
product of a very conventional old Devonshire 
family. Moreover, she is engaged to one Sir 
Ralegh Vane of Vanestowe, a very proper young 
baronet who is, we are told, engrossed in sport, 
but who talks like a leading article. He is so nice 
in his language that he shudders at the expression 
‘“‘up-to-date’’. ‘* Don’t use that phrase, dearest 
heart ’’, he cries to Loveday. ‘‘ ‘ Up-to-date ’"—oh, 
the rich vulgarity of those three words. They always 
make me shudder, and I see they have crept into the 

highest journalism.”’ 

Loveday finds herself stifled by this very particular 
young man and when a chance offers to go to Italy she 
seizes it greedily and learns to live, with Bertram at 
hand to help her, for the first time. Life expands in a 
glorious vista before her. But she still feels herself 
the prisoner of her word and would never have broken 
with the tiresome baronet but for the fact that, in her 
absence, he conveniently falls in love with someone 
else. From motives of loyalty he conceals the fact, 
and it is not until many chapters are over that the 


| 


secret is discovered. Then Loveday, like a bird on | 


the wing, flies back to Italy to her Bertram. 

‘‘T prayed Pan that you might want me to come 
to you’’, he cries. 

And so they kissed each other, and ‘‘ the kiss was 
so long as the whole life of many creatures that live 
on earth 

It is an altogether pleasant book, very exhilarating, 
while the pictures of Italy are as good in their way as 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ pictures of Dartmoor. 


“The Pomanders.” By Arthur Fetterless. Blackwood. 6s. 

It isa rare thing to find in modern fiction people whom 
we really like. Many of them are interesting, but un- 
comfortable, and most of the rest are merely tiresome. 
Here, however, is a novel with a group of characters 
whom we can only describe as lovable. Old Poman- 
der, in good times, is as genial and noble a man as we 
can hope to meet in a life’s march, and in bad times 
his nobility remains. The two of his daughters whom 
we know best are charming, and worth all the honest 
love that was given them. Their lovers, too, are good 
fellows, though we must admit that one of them was 
rather heavy and the other a trifle absurd. It seems 


monstrous that the happy party should even for a time 
have been broken up by such a rogue as Henry Mac- 
kairn, but Mr. Fetterless wanted to show us that his 
people were of the pure gold which stands the test of 
fire. Looking at the novel critically, we see that it is a 
sentimental piece of work, but the memory of it remains 
pleasant, and for the sake of meeting the Pomanders it 
is worth reading. 


“The Victims.”” By George Willoughby. 
6s. 

This is the unhappy history of a man and a woman 
who could neither sink nor swim. Inferior Bohemians 
made up the company in which they mixed. ‘‘ You 
none of you know what Art is ’’, cried one of the minor 
characters at the last. ‘‘ You draw caricatures of each 
other in bar parlours and sneer at your betters—and 
one of you once had a picture hung in Margate Town 
Hall’’. Ralph Powis and Bianca were made of finer 
stuff than their fellows, but, because he had met her in 
a place of poisonous atmosphere, he could not resolve 
to take her into the open air. Their love affair, while 
it lasted, seemed too good a thing for the back streets 
of life, yet it had no roots, and the woman was left as 
one of the victims of the system which encouraged loose- 
ness. It is a sordid and senseless corner of the world 
which Mr. Willoughby has chosen to picture, but that 
he has carried out his task with rare skill must be 
evident to all who have made even a hasty passage 
through those quarters. His realism in matters of 
detail is redeemed from brutality by the tender way in 
which he treats Bianca’s character and by his yielding 
to beauty in one or two descriptive passages. ‘‘ The 
Victims ’’ is his first novel and it fulfills the good 
promise he gave in his earlier volume of short stories. 


“The Sorrow Stones.” By M. E. Williams. Longmans. 
6s. 

This is a book with an unfinished story. Christopher 
Hawkrigg, who met his death on a South African 
battle-field, had scarcely even begun to realise the 
purpose of his life. He had been a scholar, but at 
twenty-three there was no guessing at his future. Miss 
Williams gives us a graphic sketch of him, and of his 
family and friends who were “‘ statesmen,’’ or yeomen 
farmers, of Cumberland. The boy, who cared more 
for books than for the land, gains his education with 
the local clergyman, and then from a northern gram- 
mar school passes to Oxford with a scholarship at 
Queen’s. It is easy for him to love the old people 
who have such a mighty pride in him, but his difficulty 
is with the girl who had once been his playmate. Chris- 
topher’s death puts an end to the book, but it leaves a 
note of interrogation to conclude the story. Does a 
man go back to his first loves, or does environment 
count for everything? It is a sad tale, but Miss Wil- 
liams makes it graceful as a narrative and convincing 
as a study of character. 


“Cake."’ By Bohun Lynch. Murray. 6s. 

There are some pieces of proverbial philosophy which 
seem to allow no hope of happiness to a simple man. 
Among them we reckon that which says we cannot eat 
and keep the same cake, but the moral implied is really 
a bad one. It suggests, in fact, that we should deny 
ourselves fresh food to-day for the sake of stale food 
to-morrow. Mr. Lynch, it seems, sees the matter in 
the same light that we do. The ‘‘ cake ’’ of his story 
is a fortune which was left to the ancient and honour- 
able family of Luffingham on condition they adopted 
the absurd name of Tibshelf. Wisely enough, they 
decided to swallow the money and to let the conse- 
quences take care of themselves, and in the end they 
had a double reward, for a dormant peerage was 
revived in their favour, and they were known for ever 
after as Lord and Lady Merriloe. It is an amusing 
little story, and as side issues there are the love af‘airs 
of a genial young artist and the misbehaviours of an 
impossible parson. The author appears to believe that 
the world is ruled by coincidences, so we cannot blame 
him for following his beliefs boldly. Anyhow, we are 
glad to find him attacking that dismal proverb which 
kept our childhood hungry. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS. 

and Embro’ B. 

By Marcus B. Huish. Long- 

Rarely into a reviewer’s hands—into any man’s hands for the 
matter of that—comes a book so lovely in the handling as this 
one; we should say, after great part of a lifetime given largely 
to the curious, engrossing world of books, that a book so choice 
as this is as rare at least as the visits of Shelley’s Spirit of Delight 
in his time of depression. Every illustration is here a thing 
quaint or exquisite, the pictures in colour of the samplers being 
especially dainty. Everybody who cares for refined needlework 
ought to be able to see this book, and one hopes that, in London 
and the large provincial towns at any rate, the Free Libraries 
are giving and will give poorer readers a chance, if they have not 
done so already. Everybody who cares for refined needlework 
and can afford to buy the book should assuredly do so. Samplers 
have always struck us as essentially pathetic objects—like old, 
faded love-letters come into alien hands—at least those samplers 
(probably the vast majority of those now existing) that have 
passed out of the family they belonged to. They are such lovely 
little lost heirlooms of humble families long since scattered and 
broken up. There is another thought that samplers often give 
one—what a lessening in education they point to! There was 
surely more true education in the making of these beautiful little 
things than in nine-tenths of the useless stuff crammed into 
young heads to-day in elementary schools. We hope this book 
will run through many editions and find that host of readers and 
admirers it completely deserves. 


“ Recollections of a Peninsula tawnal By Joseph Anderson, C.B., 
K.H. Arnold. 10s. 6d. ne 


Joseph Anderson’s siniian publishes these pages more than 
thirty years after the death of their author. At any time they 
would be welcome. There is nothing otiose—no gossip here—in 
the book of this veteran of nearly ninety years. The narrative is 
clear, brief and restrained. We have always the happy sense of 
seeing things in the company of one for whom deeds counted 
more than words; who, nevertheless, respected words too well 
to waste them. His account of the battle of Talavera is 
Tacitean in its concision and force. This book belongs to a 
time before battles and sieges were “‘ written up”, and for that 
reason it is remarkably good to read. One looks regretfully 
back to the time when things were described as Joseph Anderson 
describes them in this bbok—clear statement with active imagina- 
tion in the writer appealing to active imagination in the reader. 
In these days of discursive and interminable memoirs and 
reminiscences it is a sheer delight to come upon these three 
hundred pages of terse, heroic narrative. 


“The History of the a Society of Arts.”” By Henry Trueman Wood. 
Murray. 15s. net. 

The beginnings of the Royal Society are, in symbol, the be- 
ginnings of modern material civilisation. Francis Bacon deter- 
mined that divine philosophy should leave the clouds and the 
schools and walk upon the earth. Men’s minds in the next 
generation turned to material things—to that conquest of nature 
which has made our modern world. This resolution and 
this achievement the Royal Society has always typified. Sir 
Henry Trueman, talking of the Society’s many activities, is 
bewildered by their diversity. Industrial hygiene, ventilation, 
saving life at sea, the invention of coal gas, the encouragement 
of osier planting, the improvement of cottages, the perfection of 
musical instruments, the curing of herrings, chimney-sweeping— 
what is the common end of all these things? Surely that very 
application of knowledge to material things to which Francis 
Bacon directed English thought in the seventeenth century. Sir 
Henry Trueman has written the first systematic history of the 
Royal Society ; and it will be a long time before any one can hope 
to displace it. The author has been at great pains to make his 
history accurate and full. He tells the tale of the Society’s 
activities through all its many years and branches. He traces 
the history of its constitution and its transactions. This is 
what Bacon would have called a “ full” book. 


Altarpiece of St. Humility.” By Montgomery Carmichael. 
This study in the reconstruction of an old masterpiece is 
reprinted by Mr. Carmichael from the October number of the 
“Ecclesiastical Review”. Mr. Carmichael fears it will “ have 
but little result except to show the immense difficulties attending 
studies of the kind’’. But researches of this kind are not always 
strictly measured by the amount in which they increase the sum 
of our knowledge. They reveal the taste and affectionate care 
of their author ; and they add to our feeling for beautiful things 
of another age. Following Mr. Carmichael through the intrica- 
cies of his theme, we have always the pleasure of intimacy with 
a cultured mind ; and we share the pleasure of his quest. More- 
over there is here positive suggestion and accomplishment. The 
way in which Mr. Carmichael has used the Episcopal “ Pro- 
cessus ” of a Blessed to illuminate the puzzles of his reconstruc- 
tion is not only valuable for his particular purpose: it opens an 
avenue. This use of the “ Processus” may take us-far. — 


593 
“ee : A Neapolitan Tragedy.” By Marie Hay. Constable. 
ne! 

At certain periods in @ nation’s history a great unrest amid 
the people,’a crying injustice, a revolution or a savage war calls 
forth some man and cast him into the armour of a leader. It is 
the same with lesser States: they have their mimic strifes, their 
miniature Napoleons to waste their little worlds with fire and 
sword. Thus, long before Garibaldi, Mas’Aniello strove to cast 
the Spanish yoke with all its taxes and gabels from the Neapolitan 
peasantry. Despite a certain crudity of style, Miss Marie Hay 
has written quite a stirring little romance around her hero 
‘* Mas’Aniello,” from the day he helped to burn down the toll- 
house to the bitterer day of his betrayal and tragic death. She 
knows Neapolitan history and Italian superstitions well, although 
her characters do not move quite naturally in her hands. Still 
her pen recalls an echo of Boccaccio and Petrarch and the ages of 
the Borgias and Medicis. There are marble stairways and old 
palaces and magnificent duchesses, pearl-coiffed and_stiffly- 
brocaded, and Dantesque market-places over which there toll the 
solemn Carmine bells. 

Courtier.”” By Edith E. Cuthell. 2 vols. Stanley Paul. 

Miss Edith Cuthell has done well to depict the life of “A 
Vagabond Courtier ”—the fascinating, adventurous and intrepid 
German Baron, Charles Louis von Péllnitz, who at times reminds 
one subtly of one of the “* Imaginary Portraits ’’ of Walter Pater. 
The life of von Péllnitz is of unceasing interest, and Thackeray 
immortalised him in ‘‘ The Virginians,” where he meets Harry 
Warrington in the card-rooms at Tunbridge Wells. Not alone 
did he fight as a boy at Oudenarde and join the wild court of the 
Regent d’Orléans at Paris, but he journeyed to Madrid and to the 
Russias, and was everywhere received as a leading wit and 
vagrant courtier, fond of literature and fair women.. In England 
he visited the Cocoa Tree Coffee House and quipped his jests 
over snuff with the first fops of the land; he saw the great 
Marlborough face to face and knew the mad, fiery Charles XII. 
of Sweden. His period is still redolent of a prim, old-world 
romanticism—the Georgian era in England, and Germany as yet 
ununited, full of Margraves, Princes and Electors. And what a 
charm there is in the character of Frederick the Great. of Prussia, 
whom we meet so intimately in these pages! Frederick, the 
friend of Voltaire, who was so incensed at “ L’Henriade,” and 
who was wont to declare that * the more I know of men, the more 
I learn to love my dogs.” Perhaps only those who recall his 
beautiful palace, ‘‘ Sans Souci,” at Potzdam, set with terraces 
and Greek statuary, where the peaches ripen on the old walls, and 
along whose narrow, polished galleries the great King would pace 
restlessly at night playing his flute before the sleepy attendants, 
and raging at them if they nodded till the early hours, can 
realise Miss Cuthell’s book. But it does not require this 
recollection for the imaginative to fall beneath the spell of that 
tripping, gracious time of mignonette and rose pot-pourris which 
she conjures up. 

Russian Novel.’? By Le Vicomte Be 
m the eleventh French edition 


by Colonel H A. Sawyer. 
Fn & Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is well that so imaginative a book on that Minotaur in 
modern literature, the Russian school, should be offered the 
English reader. 

Russia, the land we for so long misnamed barbarian, that 
hotbed of creeds, beautiful as an ikon, has been sending us its 
dancers, its musicians, its poets, has been electrifying our 
exhausted world with its new strength, its half-awakened, 
pristine emanations of genius. And Russian literature is as the 
statues of Rodin; like his group “Le Baiser”—the most 
exquisite human passion as yet a little unrealised and set on a 
crude base, an unfinished block of marble. And Russian litera- 
ture is young indeed. It began in the Middle Ages, but its 
classic period started with the poet Lomonsoff in 1739. Then 
came Pushkin and Lermontoff, the singer of “The Demon.” 
Pushkin was an arresting figure, and, as the Vicomte so beauti- 
fully says, full of “wild African passion.” He was greatly 
influenced by Biirger, the German classical poet, whose 
“ Leonore ” he practically seized into his own imagination and 
transmuted into Russian, and his life is that of a foreign Byron. 
Indeed, his “Eugen Ounegin” is to some extent a copy of 
Byron’s “ Don Juan,” but far inferior to the lampoon with its 
Italian metre and phrases of transcendent beauty. But then 
it is not the greatest poem of Pushkin; his “ Prisoner in the 
Caucasus ” and other pieces are on a far higher plane. Gogol, 
author of “Taras Bulba”’ and “ Dead Souls,” the author well 
defines as the genius and medium of Russian national evolution. 

In him the melancholy underlying the Russian humour first 
find their epic expression, and after him came Turgeneff, the sad 
realist ; after that, Dostoyevsky, the sombre prose Dante of 
Russia, preaching his purgatorial lesson of “The Religion of 
Suffering,” which ended in producing the climax of Tolstoy, 
whom the Vicomte terms “ Nihilism and Mysticism.” 

It is a striking book, and the scene wherein the Vicomte 
depicts the fervour of the Russian people around the death-bed 
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of Dostoyevsky is not easily forgotten. For if Russia be primal 
in its desires and longings, «':: appreciates what is great—her 
masters are not buried in indifference like Swinburne and 
Meredith. 
“The State and the Citizen.” By Lord Selborne. Warne. 1s. net. 
This little book is issued from the National Unionist Associa- 
tion; but it is not Party-political. Lord Selborne writes of the 
English Constitution as a comparative historian. His book is 
almost entirely a discussion of Government by a single chamber. 
To abridge his thesis would give quite a wrong idea of the book, 


whose charm is in a lucidity and a logical cohesion of thought | 


which any attempt at abridgment would destroy. It might be 
entitled an essay upon the necessity of constitutional safeguards. 
It is an exposure of the Parliament Act. As the Parliament Act 
appears in Lord Selborne’s pages, so will it appear in history, 
when the destruction or temporary abeyance of our English 
constitution for purely political and party ends will be seen by 
all Englishmen in its true light. We quote a paragraph of 
Lord Selborne’s book that clearly shows the line of his reflections. 
“That the will of the people ’’, Lord Selborne writes, “ is always 
a sure index of desirable legislation may be a questionable rule. 
But there are the gravest reasons for preferring at any moment 
the judgment of the people as a whole to that of an excited 
assembly of professional politicians with a majority composed of 
small bargaining groups. 
rejection is vested in second chambers, not that the people may 
be thwarted, but that they may finally decide.” 


THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


i the Nineteenth Century Prof. J. H. Morgan, in an article 

bristling with footnotes, propounds a doctrinaire solution of 
the Ulster problem which will certainly not commend itself to 
Unionists. Briefly it is that Ulster should be given a certain 
measure of administrative freedom—powers over local govern- 
ment and education, and possibly police—subject to the control 
of the Dublin Parliament. This he regards as the extreme 
limit to which differential treatment of Ulster can go. Two 
striking articles on economic subjects are those by Mr. Moreton 
Frewen on “The Indian Commission and Silver,” and by 
Mr. Edgar Crammond on “ Financial Preparation for War.” 
Mr. Frewen contends that the currency experiments of the 
Government of India during recent years have been injurious 
not only to the people of India itself, but also to the commerce 
of the world in general; while Mr. Crammond describes the 
growing antagonism between the international financial interests 
of the City of London and the Imperial interests of the British 
Empire. The rural problem is dealt with by the Marquess of 


Ailesbury, Mr. J. W. Robertson-Scott (“‘ Home Counties”), and | 


Mr. W. H. Mallock; Mr. R. Fleming Johnston, so well known in 
the Far East from his official position at Wei-hai-Wei, discusses 
“The Religious Future of China”; and the Rev. J. Frome 
Wilkinson, an ex-President of the National Conference of 


Friendly Societies, thinks that a full-time State medical service | 


will in time inevitably take the place of the panel doctors. 


The first three articles in the Fortnightly Review are also | 


devoted to the Home Rule crisis. Sir Roger Casement looks at 


the question from the historical point of view. His argument is | 


that as the Union has failed to unite Ireland and Great Britain 
into one people, “ an internal disunion so conspicuous based on 
an external union so illusory should tempt us to reverse the 
process *°—that is, to try the effect of Home Rule. Much more 
practical is Mr. Maurice Wood’s examination of the possibilities 
of compromise, and the Canadian view of the Home Rule Bill, 


which is given by Colonel 8. H. P. Graves, should help people to | 


realise both the justice and the strength of Ulster’s resolution. 
Mr. J. M. Kennedy’s denunciation of the Labour Party as a 
failure is a good corollary to the suggestive article on ‘* Demo- 
cracy and Representative Government,” by Mr. John Buchan. 
Mr. Buchan holds that we are now assisting at the obsequies of 
Representative Government in the old good sense, and Mr. 
Kennedy points out that the Labour members have failed to 
represent the working classes with respect to a whole list of 
important subjects—Arbitration Courts, Conciliation Boards, 
national insurance, etc. It is also interesting to find Sir Robert 
Edgcumbe making a vigorous onslaught on the “ Single Taxers ”’ 
who wish to capture his own, the Liberal, party. 

We directed attention last week to Mr. Maxse’s article ** From 
Bedford to Bogota,” in the National Review, and the more 
thoughtful members of the Liberal party will be made equally 


uncomfortable by Mr. lan Colvin’s satirical demand for the | 


whitewashing of Mr. Aislabie (who was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the Sunderland Administration which was wrecked 
by the South Sea Bubble), on the ground that he “ did nothing 
for which nowadays he would not receive the condonation of a 
sympathetic House and the congratulations of a grateful party.”’ 
All who are in any way interested in British East Africa—that 
wonderful * colony in the making ’—should read the account of 
some of its problems by Lord Cranworth, who is one of that little 


To this end the power of revision and | 


band of peers who have done and are doing so much for our 
most prosperous tropical dependency. Lord Cromer writes on 
“Feminism in France,” and Mrs. Welby has a very timely 
article on ‘‘ The Child and the Nation.” She points out that in 
our eagerness to give the rising generation every opportunity, 
physically, mentally and morally, we have been led to tamper 
with the sanctity of family relationship, to weaken parental 
responsibility, and to substitute State aid for maternal instinct. 
| The State has done much for the child: is any attempt made to 
point out to the child what it should do for the State ? 


In the Contemporary Review, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, the 
| Liberal member for Stirling, goes a step in advance of the majority 
| of his party in declaring that “‘ the question which is forcing itself 
| before us is not the protest of Protestant Ulster, nor the demand 

of Nationalist Ireland, but the future government of the United 

Kingdom as a whole’. In his opinion the Liberal Party is 
| committed to a federal policy, and he scouts the idea of a con- 
ference on the Home Rule question as “ asking too much of 
human nature’. Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, while protesting 
his impartiality, deals with the problem of “ Rural Land Reform ” 
from a distinctly anti-landlord point of view, and asserts that a 
| material improvement in the condition of the under-paid country 
labourer can only be brought about by the direct intervention of 
the State. The Rev. G. E. White contributes a well-informed 
article on the Alevi Turks of Asia Minor, and Mr. George 
| Lowther has a very true appreciation of the qualities of the 
| poetry of Christina Rossetti. Bt 


The best thing in Blackwood is ‘the outspoken article on 
‘“* Character and Politics,” by Mr. Arthur Page, who takes as his 
text the Zulu proverb, ‘“‘ Those who go forward in the battle 
may be killed. Those who go back will be killed.” He very 
rightly points out that it is not men of brains but men of high 
character whom this country stands most in need of to-day, and 
he offers some excellent advice to the Unionist party as to the 
selection of prospective candidates. A delightful article of the 
kind hardly found outside the covers of “Maga” gives an 
| account of “The Day’s Work” of an assistant Collector in 
| Western India, and “J. P.”’ laments the passing of the West 
American Cowboy—not the cowboy of the romancers, but the 
cowboy as he really was. The writer of “ Musings without 
Method ” deals in his usual incisive fashion with the ‘‘ Triumph 
of Bumbledom ” at Bristol University, and points out the danger 
to Oxford and Cambridge of the * popular control” which we 
are nowadays told is essential to the proper conduct of all seats 
of learning. 

The Cornhill opens with still another unpublished poem by 
| Robert Browning, which is, however, not so characteristic as 
“Epps ” in the October issue. Mr. E. Hallam Moorhouse prints 
some delightful letters from Admiral Collingwood—after Nelson, 
the best letter-writer the Navy has produced—to Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle, of Inveresk. These letters, hitherto unpublished, were 
discovered deposited in the Public Library of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Collingwood’s birthplace; and very charming they are, but 
terribly, though unconsciously, pathetic. The characteristic of 
all the Nelson band, devotion to duty above all things, appears 
| in every line, overcoming the writer’s agonising longing for rest 
and for his home and family. Very interesting, too, are some of 
the anecdotes of the Duke of Wellington told by General James 
| Grant Wilson, who was a personal friend of the second Duke, 

“the son of Waterloo”; and Dr. Stephen Paget’s article on 
| Lister is remarkable for the comparison he draws between Lister 
| and Pasteur. 

The English Review is remarkable for a short story—* On 
Tulang Shoals”, by Herman Sheffauer—which recalls the 
earlier and best work of Mr. Joseph Conrad. It is curious to 
think how many short stories of the very first rank have their 
scene laid in the China Sea. A very serious indictment of the 
railway companies is made by Mr. Rowland Kenney, who saddles 
them with the whole responsibility for the recent great increase 
in the number of serious accidents, and asserts that dividend- 
making continually interferes with the provision of adequate 
safeguards against accidents to human life and limb. Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett contributes a poem—** Cormac, Son of Ogmund ” 
—and “A Layman” accuses of unreality not only the recent 
Church Congress, but also the Church itself. 


In the British Review Mr. Stephen Gwynn deals with the 
religious aspect of the Home Rule question, and asserts that the 
claim made by the Protestant population is equivalent to saying 
that Ireland shall not have self-government because the majority 
of Irishmen are Roman Catholics. An anonymous writer pours 
scorn on the Ulster movement. In his view Home Rule is 
inevitable : and “‘ there will be no civil war, the Irish Protestants 
will submit to the inevitable”. Two Dramatists of To-day ”— 


| Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. Galsworthy—are compared by 
| Mr. Edward Storer. 

Harper’s ‘Magazine has two interesting descriptive articles— 
| “Australian Bypaths”, by Norman Duncan, and “ Unusual 
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Venice ” (the Giudecca Canal), by Mary Heaton Vorse. There is 
also an excellent account of agricultural co-operation in Denmark 
and Italy, and Dr. H. E. Crampton gives a short sketch of his 
journey to the great falls of Guiana and beyond in the summer of 
1911. Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s novel “ The Coryston Family” 
is concluded, and the shorter fiction is up to the usual standard. 

Scribner's Magazine is a very interesting and varied number. 
The Archdeacon of Yukon tells of his ascent of Denali (Mount 
McKinley) in Alaska, the highest mountain in North America 
(about 19,000 feet), and Mr. Roosevelt describes the life-history 
of the African rhinoceros and hippopotamus—both articles 
being illustrated with excellent photographs. “ Vernon Lee” 
contributes some much italicised ‘* Notes on England”, and Mrs. 
Wharton’s “ The Custom of the Country ” and Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“The Dark Flower ” are both brought to a conclusion. 

The World’s Work has an anonymous eulogy of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, who is somewhat unfortunately styled “a lawyer in 
politics and a great adventurer in life”. The other articles cover 
a very wide range of human activity, from intensive poultry 
farming, the work of the “ bridge-fly’ and the Australian Press 
to ‘“ The Rights and, Wrongs of Stage-craft ”’, by Mr. Rutland 
Boughton, who gives an account of an experiment in “ dancing 
scenery’. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
ART. 


The Art of E. Blair Leighton (Alfred Yockney). Virtue. 2s. 6d. net. 
Medieval Wall Paintings (J. Charles Wall). Talbot. 2s. 6d. net. 
BioGRAPHY. 

My Memoirs, 1830-1913 (Lord Suffield). Jenkins. 16s. net. 

Madame Necker, Her Family and Her Friends (Mark Gambier- 
Parry). Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net. 

Policy and Paint: Some Incidents in the Lives of Dudley Carleton 
and Peter Paul Rubens (By the Author of “ A Life of Sir Kenelm 


Digby”). Longmans. 93s. net. 

Andrew Jameson, Lord Ardwall (John Buchan). Blackwood. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Florence Nightingale (Sir Edward Cook). Macmillan. 
2 vols. . net. 


The Maréchale (James Shahan). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

My Life in Sarawak (The Ranee of Sarawak). 12s. 6d. net; S. Ber- 
nardino of Siena (A. G. Ferrers Howell) ; Pius Il: The Human- 
ist Pope (Cecilia M. Ady). 10s. 6d. net each. Methuen. 

The Life of Edward Bulwer, First Lord Lytton (by His Grandson, 
the Earl of Lytton). Macmillan. 2 vols. 30s. net. 

Memorials of Cecil Robertson, F.R.C.S., of Sianfu (F. B. Meyer). 
Carey Press. 2s. net. 

Goldwin Smith : His Life and Opinions (Arnold Haultain). Werner 
Laurie. 18s. net. 

Fiction. 

The Happy-go-lucky Morgans (Edward Thomas); Sentiment and 
Other Stories (Vincent O’Sullivan) ; Lucy Bettesworth (George 
Bourne). Duckworth. 6s. each. 

The Hat Shop (Mrs. C. 8. Peel). 6s. ; Behind the Beyond (Stephen 
Leacock). Lane. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Lovers of Mademoiselle (Clive Holland). Hurst and Blackett. 
6s. 

All Men are Ghosts (L. P. Jacks). Williams and Norgate. 5s. net. 
Sweet-Scented Leaves and Other Stories (Violet Bullock-Webster) ; 
Mary’s Meadow. Ludlow. 5s. net. 

The Custom of the Country (Edith Wharton). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Mystery of the Green Car (August Weissl) ; In Action (F. Britten 
Austin). Nelson. 2s. net each. 

Mayfair Limited (Edward O'Sullivan). Melrose. 6s. 

A Victim of Circumstance (Charles A. Lowenthal) ; A Social Innocent 
(Richard St. John Golthurst). Long. 6s. each. 

The Grand Seigneur (Arthur George). Methuen. 1s. net. 

A Tatter of Scarlet (S. R. Crockett). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Subsoil (Charles Marriott). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Girt Books. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales (edited by Edric Vredenburg). Raphael 
Tuck. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Psalms (illustrated by Frank C. Pape). 
10s. 6d. net. 

Wild Animals of Yesterday and To-Day (Frank Finn), 6s. net ; 
King of Ranleigh ! (Captain F. S. Brereton). 6s. Partridge. 
Quality Street : A Comedy in Four Acts (J. M. Barrie). Illustrated 

by Hugh Thomson. Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net. 

Jim Crow, Blobs and Sweep O! (M. A. Wigley). Bell. 1s. 6d. net. 

Old Nursery Rhymes (Illustrated by H. Willebeek Le Mair). 
Augener. 4 vols. 1s. net each. 

Tom Brown’s School Days (With a Preface by Lord Kilbracken). 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 10s. 6d. net. 


History AND ARCH EOLOGY. 
the British School at Rome. Vol. VI. Macmillan. 
t. 


Hutchinson. 


Papers of 
42s. ne 

Human Voices from the Russian Campaign of 1812 (Arthur Chuquet). 
Melrose. 3s. 6d. net. . 

REFERENCE Books. 

The British Empire Universities Modern English Illustrated Dic- 
tionary (edited by Edward D. Price and H. Thurston Peck). 
Syndicate Publishing Co. 21s. net. 

Supereets of Musical Terms (Edmondstoune Duncan). Schirmer. 

. net. 


Reprints. 

Health, Strength and Happiness: A Book of Practical Advice 
(C. W. Saleeby), 2s. net; The Great God Pan and the Inmost 
Light (Arthur Machen). 1s. net. Grant Richards. 

A Text-Book of Music (Henry C. Banister). Bell. 3s. 6d. 

Prose Dramas (Henrik Ibsen). Walter Scott Publishing Co. 1s. net. 

Juanita la a (Juan Valera). Récits d’un Soldat (Amédée 
Achard). Nelson. 1s. net each. 

Margaret Ethel MacDonald (J. Ramsay MacDonald). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1s. net. 


Scuoor Booxs. 
English History Source Books: The Welding of the Race, “‘ 449 ”- 
1066 (Rev. John E. W. Wallis); From Palmerston to Disraeli, 
1856-1876 (Ewing Harding). Bell. 1s. net each. 


ScIENCE AND PHILosopny. 
Philosophy of the Practical (Benedetto Croce). Macmillan, 
net. 


12s. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Miracles of Jesus: A Study of the Evidence (E. 0. Davies), 5s. ; 
In His Name (Rev. Thomas Wilson), 3s. 6d. net. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
TRAVEL. 


Scott’s Last Expedition. Vol. I.: Being the Journals of Captain 
R. F. Scott, C.V.0.,R.N. Vol. II. : The Reports of the Journeys 
and Scientific Work undertaken by Dr. E. A. Wilson and the 
surviving members of the Expedition (arranged by Leonard 
Huxley). Smith, Elder. 2 vols. 42s. net. 

Thomas Hardy’s Wessex (Hermann Lea). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Voice of Africa (Leo Frobenius). Hutchinson. 2 vols. 28s. net. 

The Near East: Dalmatia, Greece and Constantinople (Robert 
Hichens). Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. net. 

Gardens of the Great Mughals (C. M. Villiers Stuart), 12s. 6d. net ; 
a Fascination of Ireland (L. Edna Walter), ls. 6d. net. 

ack. 

A Naturalist in Western China (Ernest Henry Wilson). Methuen. 
2 vols. 30s. net. 

VERSE AND Drama. 


A Vision of Reconcilement and Other Verses (Edward McQueen 
Gray). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Manson’s Vision (Rev. Thomas Nield). 
Advance Publishing Co. 

Plays (August Strindberg). Third series. Duckworth. 6s. 

The Epic of the Swiss Lake- Dwellers (J. F. Rowbotham). Cromwell. 

Colombine: A Fantasy (Reginald Arkell). Sidgwick and Jackson 


Nashville, Tennessee : 


ls. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A British Dog in France (E. Harrison Barker). Chatto and Windus. 
6s. net. 


A Great Mystery Solved: Being a continuation of and conclusion 
to “The Mystery of Edwin Drood ” (Gillan Vase). Sampson 


Low. 6s. 
A Hatchment (R. B. Cunninghame Graham). Duckworth. 6s. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Art of Nijinsky, The (Geoffrey Whitworth). 
3s. 6d. net. 

Bureaucratic Government: A Study in Indian Polity (Bernard 
Houghton), 3s. 6d. net; The Health and Physique of School 
Children (Arthur Greenwood), ls. net. King. 

Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature, The.—Native Sources 
of Energy (Prof. A. H. Gibson) ; The Fertility of the Soil (E. J. 
Russell); The Life-Story of Insects (Prof. G. H. Carpenter) ; 
The Flea (Harold Russell) ; Pearls (Prof. W. J. Dakin); Naval 
Warfare (J. R. Thursfield); The Beautiful (Vernon Lee) ; 
The Peoples of India (J. D. Anderson) ; The Evolution of New 
Japan (Prof. J. H. Longford) ; A Grammar of English Heraldry 
(W. H. St. J. Hope). Cambridge: At the University Press. 
ls. net each. 

Evidence for Communication with the Dead, The (Anna Hude). 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Fraud of Feminism, The (E. Belfort Bax). Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net. 

Future of the Theatre, The (John Palmer); The Future of the 
Women’s Movement (Mrs. H. M. Swanwick), 2s. 6d. net each ; 
Municipal and Repertory Theatres (Henry Arthur Jones), 6d. 
Bell. 

Measure of Our Thoughts, The (Reginald Lucas). 
5s. net. 

Our English Land Muddle: An Australian View (Frank Fox). 
Nelson. 2s. net. 

Political and Literary Essays, 1908-1913 (The Earl of Cromer). 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare as a Playwright (Brander Matthews), 15s. net ; Milton's 
Astronomy: The Astronomy of “ Paradise Lost ” (Thomas N. 
Orchard), 7s. 6d. net. Longmans. 

Slave Stories in Rubber Seeking (J. W. L.). Walter Scott Publishing 
Co. 28 


Turkey in Agony (Pierre Loti) “ African Times” and “ Orient 
Review.” 3s. 6d. net. 

Vocation of Woman, The (Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun), 4s. 6d. net ; 
Indian Nationalism: An Independent Estimate (Edwyn 
Bevan), 2s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 

REVIEWS AND MaGazINES FOR NovEMBER.—The Hindustan Review, 
10 annas; The Library, 3s. net; Deutsche Rundschau, 
2 marks 50; Revue des Deux Mondes, 2 fr. 75; Mercure de 
France, 1 fr. 50; The Empire Review, ls. net ; The Nineteenth 
Century and After, 2s. 6d.; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d. 
net; The Geographical Journal, 2s.; The Journal of the 
Imperial Arts League, 6d.; The Empire Magazine, 6d. net ; 
The ish Church Review, 6d. net ; The Irish Review, 6d. net ; 
Fey's 6d.; The English Review. ls. net. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
NXIETY on the Stock Exchange has been 
intensified this week by the very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in Mexico; but in the last few days a 
better tone has been observed in the market. This is 


attributable to a belief that financial assistance has | 


| 


been provided where it was required ; in other words, | 


that some important private loans have been arranged. 


The probability of intervention in Mexico by the United | 


States Government is regarded with mixed feelings 
in the ‘‘ House.’’ It would most likely have a bene- 
ficial effect on Mexican securities, but there would be 
a slump in Americans. 

As regards the monetary outlook, more favourable 
views are entertained in banking circles. American 
bankers have received a flat intimation that if they 
insist on withdrawing gold from London: the Bank 
rate will be put up; but if they desist for a time the 
Bank will be able to go through the critical autumn 
period without recourse to the 6 per cent. rate. 

Gilt-edged stocks have kept fairly firm, Consols 
having had some support from the Government 
broker. The high contango rate on the premier 
security was rather significant in view of the very 
small bull account and the probable existence of a 
larger bear account. The only feasible explanation of 
the high contango is that certain large holders have 
been making arrangements for loans in the Consols 
market instead of going to the banks. 

International securities have been depressed owing 


to the prevailing sentiment in Paris, where the pro-_ 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


posal to double the Bourse tax contained in the French 
Budget has naturally given displeasure, particularly 
at a time when financiers are very busy with prepara- 
tions for loans amounting to a huge aggregate. 


France alone wants £56,000,000, and the Balkan | 


requirements altogether are in excess of that total. 


It is difficult to find any section of the markets in | 
which rosy conditions can be said to exist. The Oil — 
department is brighter than most, but even there the © 


impetus obtained by North Caucasians seems to have 
spent itself, and the serious fire on the Roumanian 
field has put Shells back below 5. The strength has 
completely gone out of Rhodesian land shares now 
that the precise nature of the Chartered Company’s 
scheme is known. Some years must apparently 
elapse before the benefits of the scheme can be felt. 
Then as regards Kaffir shares, the Goldfields report 
has caused keen disappointment. The market had been 
“* going for’’ a final 74 per cent., whereas 5 per cent. 
is declared, making 10 per cent. for the year, against 


174 per cent. for the preceding twelve months. The © 
amount of depreciation in the company’s holdings, — 


stated at £1,402,201, is staggering, and to provide 
for it £1,000,000 is to be taken from reserve, the 
balance being made up out of the year’s profits. Un- 


fortunately, there are no signs of an early recovery | 


in the value of the company’s investments. 

Another disappointment was the J. and P. Coats’ 
report. The profits, amounting to £2,903,000, show 
a fairly satisfactory increase, but instead of the divi- 
dend being increased, as had been hoped, there is a 
decrease of £50,000 in the carry forward after 


£500,000 is placed to reserve, this allocation being | 


the same as for the preceding year. 
(Continued on page 5098.) 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 
The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 
Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 


or to any Branch Office of the Society. 


Office. 


Incorporated 
A.D. 
1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor-Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 


The Corporation is prepared to act a; TRUSTBE and EXECUTOR, 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHATGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Head 


Governor— 
Sir 
K.C.M. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


Advances already made 
Exceed £1,500,000. 

The City Life under its ‘* Ideal” policy enables Policy- 
holders to reap the benefit of their investment during their 
own lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of A COMFORT- 
ABLE HOUSE, FREE FROM ANY MORTGAGE 
CHARGE OR ENCUMBRANCE. 

GOOD PROSPECTS FOR“ACTIVE AGENTS. 


id Postcard for Prosoectus and Terms t 


CITY LIFE. “ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 
6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 


FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Mortgages.) 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount VacentiA, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
Sir Joun Jarpineg, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. 
H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C., M.P. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—ene payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, CG.C.V.O. 


Business transacted by the Company: 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without ait, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also Granted. 

BONUS YEAR 1913.—With Profit Life Policies effected 

this year at FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS will rank for one year's 
bonus as at 3list er when the next QUINQUENNIAL 


VALUATION falls to be mad 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. ie Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.c, on TUESDAY, November 11th, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising 
pooks from the library of the late SIR CHARLES ROBINSON, C.B., 
F.S.A.; a_portion of the library of DR. TACEY, of Bradford; the 
property of MISS ROSE WOODFORDE, and other properties. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.c, on FRIDAY, November 14th, at 1 o’clock, precisely, 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the property of JOSEPH 
FRANCIS MONTEITH, Esq. (deceased), of Carstairs, Scotland, and 


other properties. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


EXECUTORS, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHOJMAY BE 


DESIROUS OF SELLING WorRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 


SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, LacE, Furs, MusicaAL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY'S 

SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 

are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 

Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 


HE Headmastership of this College will become vacant 

at Easter, 1914, by the resignation of the Rev. Canon 

S. R. James, and the Council will proceed to elect a 
successor on 19 December. 

In accordance with the Articles, candidates must be 
Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge University or Trinity 
College, Dublin. Applications, accompanied by testimonials 
not exceeding six in number, must be sent in on or before 
5 December to the Bursar of the College, who will in the 
meantime supply any further information that may be 
desired. 


For general use 


The “Allenburys” Diet is a complete and Food. It is 
i Whilst 


ee to take, readily assimilated and speedily restorative. 
ping the system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food 
for general use. 

predigested form. 


from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only 


Shavers know the 


& novor requires ori 


OSBORNE, CARRET!. CO. LONDON. 


MISS LOUISA DREWRY holds, at her own house, 

Classes for the Study of English Literature. She also 
gives instruction, privately or in class, in the above-named 
subject, in the History and Structure of the English Lan- 
guage, and in Composition and Reading.—143 King Henry’s 
Road, South Hampstead, London, N.W. 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS GRATIS.— 

Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools and of 
Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors sent (free of 
charge) on receipt of details by Powell, Smith and Fawcett, 
School Agents (Est. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel. 
7021 Gerrard. 


SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and 
Tutors, and every information supplied free of charge. 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOOL AGENCY, 122 
Regent Street, W. Est. 1858. 


80 words per 
minute in 
ONE MONTH 
by the celebrated 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN high-speed system, saving a 
year's study. Used in Parliament. Illustrated handbook and 
LESSON fre.—SHORTHAND ASSOCIATION, 
325 Holborn Hall, London, W.C. (Tel.: 6111 Holborn.) 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


A HOUSE TO REMEMBER.—Best prices offered for disearded Trinkets, 
Sh. Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques. Old 
Fs effield Plate, and valuables by FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable 
tm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict privacy 
assured. Utmost cash value or offer by return. 
Tansaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS (I h), Ltd., Gold- 

sm ths, Desk 77, Princes Street, Ipswich. — 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


Always ask fer and ; The Rellable Family Medicine. 


see that you get the 
ORIGINAL and In DIARRHEA and other bowel complaints 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Chlorodyne acts 


ONLY GENUINE 


Chioredyne— like a and restoring effects 
are equally marked in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
Collis Browne's TSGTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. and it offee: 
Of all Chem tually cuts short attacks of PALPITATION, 
1/14, 2/9, 4/6. * SPASMS, and HYSTERIA. 


FIRE RISK.—TuHe Principat INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL 

NOW ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS THE FULL AMOUNT OF 

TOTAL LOSS INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. 

INVENTORIES OF ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER 

VALUABLES, SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS, ARE PREPARED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 
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As far as Canadian Pacifics, American Rails and 
Foreign Railway stocks are concerned, the same 
depressing influence has been at work all the time— 
namely, the possible complications arising out of the 
Mexican troubles. It is difficult to see daylight 
through the clouds that at present overhang these 
markets, but one cause for satisfaction is that there 
is not a large public bull account in any of them. 
There may be a professional bear account, which is 
so much to the good, and in the event of a distinctly 
unfavourable outcome it will mainly affect large finan- 
cial interests in such a way that influential action 
would immediately be taken to prevent disaster. 

The financial situation in Canada seems to be work- 
ing out in a relatively satisfactory manner. Unwise 
loan issues have been definitely shelved, and it may 
be noted that the directors of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, who have their fingers on the pulse of the 
Dominion’s trade and finance, contemplate raising 
41,000,000 of fresh capital from their stockholders. 
This implies an optimistic view of the future. 

Some good buying of P. and O. deferred stock is 
reported, and this has caused a revival of the rumours 
of an important shipping ‘‘ deal.’’ 


the company’s earnings for the year to 30 September 
show a very substantial increase, although this does 
not necessarily mean an increased dividend. 


A better explana- | 


tion of the purchases may be found in the belief that | cultures is by regularly eating St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, which 


Consols (Thursday’s closing), 723-72] for money, | 


and 73-734 for the December account. 
Bank Rate 5 per cent. (increased from 4} per cent. 
2 October). 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


PLANT NOW. 


Barr's Fiowesing Tulips 


AWARDED 8 GOLD MEDALS 
AND LARGE SILVER CUP. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the finest sorts in cultivation, including inex- 
pensive mixtures for the Flower Border and Shrubberies. 


Barr’s Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Anemones, 
and other Spring-flowering Bulbs. 


Finest Quality. Moderate Prices. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. . . 


When Clients place valuables in the Chancery 
Lane Sa‘e Deposit they know that they are safe 
and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night—guarded closer than 
State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. Trustees and others can 
obtain safes with two, three, or more locks when 
required. 


Inspection Invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


LONG LIFE IN BULGARIA 


HOW IT IS ATTAINED 


The Same Opportunity Within the 
Reach of England. 


Official statistics just issued show that, despite her small 
population, Bulgaria possesses the greatest number of cente- 
narians of all the countries in Europe. 

Among four and a half millions of people there are 3,883 
persons of at least 100 years of age. 

England comes a poor sixth on the list with g2. 
this ? 

The Bulgarians discovered long ago, and their theories 
have been confirmed by the great scientist «rofessor Metch- 
nikoff, that by eating soured milk curd obtained by 
fermentation, containing lactic cultures, the harmful poisons 
within the system which bring about premature death and 
hosts of diseases are eliminated. The result is long healthy 
life. Statistics have proved it over and over again. 

It has been also proved beyond doubt that the most palat- 
able and satisfactory way of enjoying the benefits of lactic 


Why is 


contains the pure cultures of the Bacillus Bulgaricus of 
Massol, recommended by Professor Metchnikoff as being 
the most effective. 

Your doctor will tell you that it is good for you—doctors 
themselves eat and recommend it, and, what is more, the 
Jury of Medical Experts at the International Medical Con- 
gress held in London this year awarded St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese the Gold Medal. 

The daily consumption of this cheese is the simplest, the 
cheapest, the nicest way of obtaining the results which 
Medical Men and Scientists have been striving to obtain for 
all mankind. 

You can get a packet of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese from the 
leading grocers and dairymen throughout the country. Will 
you purchase one to-day and try it for yourself? 


CATALOGUE OF 


THEOLOGY anp ITs NEIGHBOURLANDS. 


PART 1. 64 PAGES. 
Post free 


trom HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


CATALOGUE No. 399 JUST OUT. 


This NEW CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
contains many EXCELLENT BOOKS now offered at 
REDUCED PRICES FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 
265 High Holborn, London. 
All books are in new condition as when originally published. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


Placed with 184 Publishers and 
Periodicals at Highest Prices. 


Terms and particulars of ‘‘ How to Write Saleable Fiction”’ free: 


CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 
8 Henrietta Street, W.C. Tele., 1648 Gerrard. 


“ MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy 


Published on the 7th of each menth, at 


7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
PRICE 1d. 


Subscription 2s. per annum. 


S.W. 


| 
: | 
| 
= | 
4 
No second-hand books kept. 
— 
| 
| READ ——— 
| Post free. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s New List 


COMPLETION OF MR. MILLAIS’ WORK ON DIVING 
DUCKS. 
Vol. II. is now ready for delivery to subscribers. 
British Diving Ducks. By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S 
Two Volumes, Imperial 4to (15% in.x12 in.). With 
numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN, J. G. MILLAlIs, &c. £12 12s. 


net. 
The Edition is restricted to 450 copies, 420 being for sale in 
England and America. Prospectus sent on application. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Natural History of the British Surface-Feed- 
ing Ducks. With numerous Coloured and other Illustrations by 
the AUTHOR, ARCHIBALD THORBURN, &c. Royal 4to, £6 6s. net. 


Clio, a Musé, and other Essays, Literary 
and Pedestrian. By G.M.TREVELYAN. With 
Map. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [On Monday Next. 


CONTENTS.—Clio, a Muse—Walking—George Meredith 
—Poetry and Rebellion—Poor Muggleton and the Classics 
—John Woolman the Quaker—The Middle Marches— 
If Napoleon had won the Battle of Waterloo. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF THORPE'S 
DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. In Five Volumes. Royal 
8vo. With numerous Iilustrations. 

A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. 
By SIR EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D.. F.R.S. 
Assisted by Eminent Contributors. Vol. V. SoprumM—Z. 
45s. net. [On Monday Next. 
*,* The following volumes are already published: Vol. I. 
A—CHE. 45s. net. Vol. II. CHI—Go. 45s. net. Vol. III. 
Gr—OiLs. 45s. net. Vol. IV. OI1LsTONE—SopDA 
NITRE. 45s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF PROFESSOR CORY’S HISTORY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Rise in South Africa: A History of the 
Origin of South African Colonisation 
and ofits Development. By G. E. CORY,M.A 
Vol. II.—From 1820 to 1834. With 38 Illustrations and 

2 Maps. 8vo. 18s. [On Monday Next. 


*,* Vol. I, price 15s. 


Carducci; a Selection of his Poems, with 
Verse Translations, Notes, and Three In- 
troductory Essays. By G. L. BICKERSTETH, 
M.A. With a Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“We welcome Mr. Bickersteth’s volume, with its thoughtful essays and 


sound translations, and hope that it will not miss the attention of those who 
can appreciate a fine introduction to a fine poet.'’—Observer. 


Policy and Paint, or Some Incidents in the 
Lives of Dudley Carleton and Peter Paul 
Rubens. By the Author of ‘‘A Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,”’ &c. With 14 Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. net. 


The Origin and History of Irish Names of 
Places. By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. Vol. II. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 

*,* Vols. and II, price 5s.each. [On Monday Next. 


A New German-English and English-German 
Dictionary. By MAX BELLOWS. Crown 8vo. 
About 820 pages. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 8s. net. 

This work has been arranged on similar lines to John Bellows’ “ French 


and English Pocket Dictionary."’ Prospectus, with specimen pages, will be 
sent on application. 


Milton’s Astronomy. By THOMAS M. ORCHARD, 
M.D. With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sermons and Homilies. By the Rev. EDMUND 
ENGLISH, Canon of Westminster Cathedral. Crown 
8vo. 4s. net. [On Monday Next. 


Non-Communicating Attendance. By the Rev. 
W.J.SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D., Editor of the English 
Church Review. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

[On Monday Next. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Macmillan's New Books 


LORD LYTTON. 
The Life of Edward Bulwer, 
First Lord Lytton. nis 


GRANDSON. With Photogravure Portrait and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle.—'' These two infinitely fascinating 
volumes . . . upon Bulwer Lytton’s public career, literary 
and political, and the whole age that he so essentially 
represented, a wealth of new light is shed by these volumes 
—there are some delightful glimpses of Lady Blessington, 
Disraeli, Macready, Dickens, Thackeray, and all the famous 
people of the early Victorian salons."’ 


The Life of Florence 
Nightingale. sir Epwarp cook. 


With Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette-——‘' Sir Edward has written a 

thousand pages, and never one of them that we could 

spare. . . . He has put the «ssence of saintliness into good 
literature and sober history."’ 


THE EARL OF CROMER. 


Political and Literary Essays, 


1908-1913. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF 
CROMER, O.M., G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Indian Nationalism, An Independent 
eo By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 8vo. 
2s. . Net. 


The Vocation of Woman. 
Mrs. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. . 

The Times.—*‘ A sober, painstaking examination of the 
position of women in modern society, written by one who 
has read widely on the subject and devoted much thought 
to it.”’ 


THIRD AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


A People at School. yx. FIELDING 
HALL. Author of ‘‘The Soul of a People,’’ etc. 
Third and Cheaper Impression. Extra Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. By 
HExMANN LEA. Fully Illustrated from Photc- 
graphs by the Author. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Crock of Gold."’ 


Here are Ladies. By JAMES STEPHENS. 
Author of ‘‘'The Crock of Gold,'’ etc. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


Birmingham Gazette.—"* It isnot often that a volume of 
short stories or sketches isa literary event, but this may 
truly be said of Mr. James Stephens’ new book.’’ 


EDITH WHARTON’'S NEW NOVEL. 


The Custom of the Country. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Philosophy of the Practical, 


Economic and Ethic. 


Translated from the Italian of BENEDETTO CROCE 
by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon), M.R.A.S. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


PIERRE GARAT: Singer and Exquisite 
(1762-1823). By BERNARD MIALL, with 


32 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 
THE TIMES says: ‘‘A book worth writing as a study of type, 
and Mr. Miall has written it with knowledge and art.’’ 


JAPAN’S INHERITANCE: The Country, 
its People and Destiny. By E, BRUCE 
MITFORD. With Maps, Plans, and 70 
Illustrations from Photographs. Cloth 10s. 6d, 
net, 


THE OBSERVER says : ‘‘It has quite considerable claims to be 
the most interesting work on Japan. A consistent, 


brilliant, and conscientious account. . . . Mr. 
Mitford's freshness of vision makes every page 
valuable.’’ 


LUXEMBOURG. By GEORGE RENWICK, 
F.R.G.S, With a Map and 32 Illustrations, 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GLOBE says: ‘‘Mr. Renwick has compiled the most 
charming description of the little duchy of Luxembourg 
that can be imagined.’’ 

““A jolly book about a real Ruritania,’’ says THE DAILY 
CHRONICLE. 


MONOLOGUES. A Volume of Essays. By 
RICHARD MIDDLETON, author of “The 
Ghost Ship,” etc. Cloth, 5s. net. 


THE TIMES says: ‘‘ Their criticism is sound and sane, and 
their abundant humour does not conceal the fact that 
they are the work of an artist who was zealous for the 
honour of his art.’’ 


ONE GENERATION OF A NORFOLK HOUSE. 
By AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D., Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net, 


TRUTH says: ‘‘Henry Walpole, a Jesuit Father and a 
member of a distinguished Norfolk family, was put to 
death at York in 1595. His story is utilised by 
Dr. Jessop » to focus into a living picture the condition 
of the Roman Catholic gentry in the later years of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, and, incidentally, the author 
gives a most interesting view of the manners, education, 
and social policy of the times."’ 


OUR VILLA IN ITALY, 
By JOSEPH LUCAS, 
With 16 full-page Illustrations, Cloth, 5s. net. 


** A book which will delight every English lover of Italy.’’ 
—THE GUARDIAN. 

‘* The chapter devoted to ‘The Furniture’ is really a most 
illuminating essay on old Italian Furniture. '’-OUTLOOK. 


LIFE, EMOTION and INTELLECT. 


By CYRIL BRUYN ANDREWS. Cloth, 5s. net. 

The book contrasts the various forms of emotional ex- 
pression with the purely intellectual attempts at perfect 
order. The author is of opinion that emotional conflict lies 
at the root of human progress and development, and the 
various forms of emotional outlet—such as Love, Religion, 
the Stage, and Crime—are severally dealt with. 


NOTES ON THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

A Kejoinder by a Sexagenarian Layman. Paper board:, 
1s. net. 

This is an effort to bring home in concrete form, not merely 
to members of the Church of England, but to all who take 
an interest in national religion and integrity, the danger to 
Church and nation in the Church’s adhering to doctrines and 
formulas which are admitted by those best qualified to 
pronounce an opinion to be hopelessly discredited. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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TO BOOK-LOVERS— 
THE ODD VOLUME 


A LITERARY AND ARTISTIC ANNUAL 


ISSUED IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
NATIONAL BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


IS THE BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED FOR 
ONE SHILLING 


It contains an Unpublished Portrait in 
Oils of Charles Dickens about 1866. 


Among the Authors are: 


Chesterton, Belloc, Ransome, Emanuel, 
Ian Hay, Keble Howard, Jeffery Farnol, 
and Harry Lauder 


Some of the Artists: 
Steinlen, Hugh Thomson, Horace Taylor, 
Pogany, J. A. Shepherd, Tom Browne, 
Monro S. Orr, Wilmot Lunt, Tony Sarg, 
George Belcher. 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 
AND BOOKSHOPS 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RITUAL MURDER. 


JEW AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 


By HERMANN L. STRACK, D.D., Ph.D. 


(Regius Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin). 


Royal 8vo, eloth gilt, 10s. net. 
Post free from the Publishers, 10s. 6d. 


Saturday Review.—"' It will take its place among learned contributions to the seience of 
comparative religion. . . . On the Continent the calumny is still widely believed: and in thus 
publicly refuting it he has stood up boldly for the caus of truth and righteousness.” 

Westminster Gazette.—'' The story of the ‘Blood Superstition’ is as horrible and as 
strange as any that has ever been told No fiction has ever ventured on anything like it... . If 
someone should ask? * Was all this necessary?’ there can be but one answer to the question. . . . 
Such things cannot be passed over." 

Jewish Chronicle —" Professor Strack may rest secure in the feeling that what he has done 
is a deed written on the eternal roll of fame. Not only Jews, but a!so Christians, have cause for 
gratitade to him. He has vindi d i of Europe." 


COPE & FENWICK, 8 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE 
SPORT POLITICS 
SOCIETY BYSTAN DER LITERATURE 
DRAMA FICTION 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 
THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BYSTANDER,”? you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
“WORLDLY SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT : a Speciality. GoLF, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ GRAPHIC,’? Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


| 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
THE DUCHESSE DE CHEVREUSE. 


By LOUIS BATTIFOL. Illustrated. Large demy 
8vo. 10s. net. 


OLD ITALIAN LACE. eEttsa ricci. 


In two volumes. Crown folio, with plates in Colour 
and Photogravure. £6 6s. net. 


FRENCH COLOUR PRINTS IN THE 


XVIII. CENTURY. 50 Plates in Colour, and an Intro- 
duction by M. C. SALAMAN. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 


LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE. Introduction 


by S.de RICCI. With 500 Plates. 4to. 25s. net. 


ART IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
(Ars Una Series.) By MARCEL DIEULAFOY. With 

600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

By ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


MOTHER GOOSE:: The Old Nursery Rhymes. 


, Square crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“Mr. Rackham at his best.""-Sir CLAUDE PHILLIPS in the 
Datty TELEGRAPH. 


ADVENTURES OF AKBAR. a3 Book 
for Children. By F. A. STEEL. Illustrated by Byam 
Shaw. Square crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


FIFTY CARICATURES. sy max BEER- 


BOHM. Small crown 4to. 6s. net. 


LIGHTSHIPS AND LIGHTHOUSES. 


By F. A. TALBOT. 100 Plates. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


MY FATHER: Personal and Spiritual Remini- 


scences. By ESTELLE W. STEAD. (2nd Impression.) 
Iilustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


FATHER AND SON. the Book-lover’ Edition. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Demy 8vo. 
With Portraits. 7s. 6d. net. 


A CONFEDERATE GIRL'’S DIARY 


(of the American Civil War). Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


LATEST POETRY. 

KNAVE OF HEARTS. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

eee By LAURENCE BINYON. Crown 8vo. 
3s net. 

APHRODITE AND OTHER POEMS. By JOHN 
HELSTON. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

THE DAFFODIL FIELDS. By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


EDITED BY T. E. PAGE, Li1T.D., ano 
W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English Translations on 
the opposite page. Each volume fcap. 8vo, 400—600 pages. 
Cloth, 5s. net ; Leather, 6s. 6d. net. 


List of New Volumes to be ready very shortly. 


BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. Translated by HaroLp 
MATTINGLY and Rev. G. R. Woouwarp, of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 1 volume. 

CICERO, DE OFFICIIS. Translated by WALTER 
MILLER, cf the University of Missouri. 1 volume. 
HORACE, ODES. Translated by C. E. BENNETT, of 

Cornell University. 1 volume. 


JULIAN. Translated by WitmMER Cave WriGur, of 
Bryn Mawr College. 3 volumes. Volume II. 


PLATO, EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, 
PHAEDO, PHAEDRUS. Translated by H. N. 
Fow.e_er, of Western Reserve. 1 volume. 

SUETONIUS. Translated by J. C. RoLre, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 2 volumes. Volume I. 

TACITUS, DIALOGUS. Translated by Wm. PETER- 
son, of McGill University, Montreal GERMANIA 
and AGRICOLA, Translated by Maurice HuTTON, 
of the University of Toronto. 1 volume. 

DIO CASSIUS, ROMAN HISTORY. i. G. Foster 
(1906). Revised by E. Cary, of Princeton University. 
8 volumes. Volume I. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, LONDON, W.C. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books. 


The Full Account of the British Antarctic Expedition, 
1910-1913. 


Just out. In 2 Volumes. Royal 8vo, 42s. 


SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION 


Volume I. Being the Journals of Captain R. F. Scott, 
C.V.O., R.N. 


Volume II—The Reports of the Journeys and 
Scientific Work undertaken by Dr. E. A. WILSON and 
the su: viving members of the Expedition. Arranged 
by LEONARD HUXLEY. With a Preface by 
Sir CLEMENTS R, MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


With 18 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravure Plates, 
4 Facsimile pages from Captain Scott’s Diary, 
260 Illustrations and Maps. 

Patt Matt Gazetre.—“ Every word of the diary and letters of 
Captain Scott; every picture he gives of his tried and suffering com- 
rades rings true to all that is most human and to all that is highest in 
the nature of man. Supported bya profusion of illustrations such as 
never before, perhaps, have enhanced a book of travel.” 

MANCHES! ER GuarpIan.—" The diaries furnish a wonderfully moving 
story of a great endeavour and a great disaster."’ 

BirminGuamM Dairy Post.—‘*The annals of the Polar exploration 
contain no story more s irring than this record.” 


Twenty-Five Years. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. With a Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Datty Mart.—** Mrs. Hinkson’s book contains many reminiscences 
of people prominent in Irish life. An entertaining volume.” 


Old Standards: South Country 


By JOHN HALSHAM, Author of ‘‘ Idlehurst,'’ ‘‘ Lonewood 
Corner,'’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Labour, Life and Literature. 


Memories of 60 years. 
By FREDERICK ROGERS. With a Portrait. Large Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Tiwes.—An interesting record, touching many phases of modern life 
besides the industrial, and introducing many men who distinguished 
themselves in social work, and told in an earnest, straightforward style." 


The New Schoolmaster. 
By FOURTH FORM. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Austrian Officer at Work 
and at Play. 


By DOROTHEA GERARD (Madame Longard de Long- 
garde). With a Frontispiece. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Railways of Great Britain. 


By LORD MONKSWELL, D.L., Author of ‘‘ French Rail- 
ways,'’ &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s, net. 


Abridgment cf the Se ond Supplement (1901-1911). 


Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. 


Index and Epitome. 
Edited by SIR SIDNEY LEE. Royal 8vo, 3s. 6d. net in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net in Half Morocco. 
*.* This abridgment will be added to the Index and Epitome, the 
price of which will be increased to 28s. ret in cioth, or 36s. net in Half 
orocco, 


NEW 6s. FICTION 


THE CORYSTON FAMILY 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 
Author of ‘‘ The Mating of Lydia,"’ &c. 
TIMES.—“ THE PICK OF THE BASKET—one of the 
eight most-talked-of novels of the Autumn Season. 
That Mrs. Humphry Ward succeeds in holding her 
own so well is one of the reassuring signs that 
pandering to the popular taste is not the only pass- 
port to the ranks of ‘Best Sellers.’” 


A Midsummer Rose. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘ Love of Sisters,"’ 
**Honey, my Honey,’’ &c, 


In the Cockpit of Europe. 


By COLONEL POLLOCK. (Nov. 13. 
LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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CONSTABLES NEW BOOKS 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


THE LIFE OF HENRY 


LABOUCHERE 


By 


ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


‘A vivid portrait of the man and an enlightening | 


record of his work. ... A book of high historical 
interest.’’ 

PUNCH 

““. . . The ‘ Life of Labouchere’, in a word, is not 


merely a necessary volume in the library of the political 
student, it is also a thorough and careful presentment 
of a very human and attractive man. Mr. Thorold is 
greatly to be congratulated on his work.’’ 


Mr. A. E. W. MASON in 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


“Mr. Thorold has done full justice to his theme . . . 
the portrait is singularly well balanced.’’ 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
“A good book that is sure to be widely popular.’’ 
THE TIMES 


‘“ Picturesque, richly anecdotal . . . interesting and 
entertaining.’’ 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Thorold has written an excellent Life.’’ 
THE MORNING POST 


“ He has produced just such a book as ‘ Labby’ 
would himself have relished.’’ 


THE OBSERVER 


‘““ Make the acquaintance of the book itself as quickly 
as may be. It is the most important biography of 
recent years.’’ 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


““ The correspondence is of considerable value and | 


interest.’’ 


THE DAILY MAIL 


‘Will undoubtedly be the book of the season, 
appealing as it does to nearly every class of the com- 
munity.’’ 


18s, net. | 


| Author of “The Old Dominion,”’ 


THE DAILY NEWS | 


“This most human, many-sided, and engrossing 
book.’’ 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
‘“ Fully worthy of his remarkable life and reputation.”’ 
TRUTH 


MEMOIRS OF 


LI HUNG CHANG 


Being a selection from the Journals of the Viceroy, now first put 
into English and ee ag arranged. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravt ure. 10s. 6d. net. 


(7s. 6d. net.) By Henry Wickham Steed 
“This is one of the most valuable books upon foreign politics that have 
issued from the press in recent years. |he author is a close and accurate 
observer, an unbiassed critic, and one whohas the gift of piercing through 
political forms to the realities which they cover. Mr. Steed has done a true 
service to political knowledge. .. . His book is a masterpiece of generaliza- 
tion, and probably the most perfect study of its subject that our language 
contains."’— The Observer. 


MAS’ANIELLO 4 NEAPOLITAN TRAGEDY 
Illustrated Frontispiece. 6s. net. By Marie Hay 
Author of ‘‘ Winter Queen,’’ ‘‘German Pompadour,”’ &c. 


J. M. SYNGE AND THE IRISH 


LITERARY THEATRE 
By Maurice Bourgeois 


Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT 


2nd Impression. 15s. net. By G. M. Trevelyan 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


HAGAR 
MARY JOHNSTON 


‘*Lewis Rand,’’ The Long 
Roll,’’ &c. 


The Judgment of the Sword 
MAUD IVER 


Author of ‘‘ Capt. Desmond, V.C.,'’ ‘‘ The Hero of Herat,’’ &c. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE DREAM SHIP Cynthia Stockley 


Author of “ Poppy,” The Claw,” &c. 

‘Mrs. Cynthia Stockley has exactly the gift which she ascribes to her 
ame. Valentine Valdana, ‘A sense of situation, colour, and atmosphere.’ 
Her new book, ‘The Dream Ship,’ is full of colour and atmosphere. She has 
the power to make her readers long to see the place she writes about. Mrs. 
Stockley proves herself an experienced and original writer."—The Morning 
Post. 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME John Trevena 


Author of Furze the Cruel,’’ Sleeping Waters,"’ 
“Mr. John Trevena's new novel is one that will be “Wn absorbingly 
interesting.’ ’'—The Daily Telegraph. 
‘Gains astrong holdupon the reader . . he novelisa striking one, and 
Mr. Trevena has an individual style, both forcible and dramatic.’'"—Country 
Life. 


THE POT OF BASIL Bernard Capes 


Author of “ Jessie Bayley,"’ ‘* Loaves and Fiches,”’ &c. 
“ This wholly delightfulstory . . . realized with refreshing charm and skill 
—The Bookman 


OTHERWISE PHYLLIS Meredith Nicholson 


Author of “ The House of a Thousand Candles," 
Radiant, rich, and beautiful, The book is full of '—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
“*Mr. Meredith Nicholson has achieved another success. ''— Scotsman. 


DRUM’S HOUSE By Ida Wild 


The Manchester Guardiam says :— * Remarkable not only for its vivacity, 
but for its delight in all the inconsequences.' 


WHICH HERITAGE ? 


The Pall Mall G Gasette eays: “A charming romance. 


A WILFUL WIDOW By Edith Moore 


“We feel that we have really met Mary and enjoyed the meeting."’"—The 
Evening Standard. 
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ROUMANIAN CONSOLIDATED OILFIEDS, LIMITED 


Tue First Annual Meeting of Roumanian Consolidated Oilfields, 
Limited, was held at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, yesterday, 
Mr. Richard Barnett (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Chairman said that the report of the record of the Company’s 
first financial year was one of steady progress in all departments, 
of difficulties overcome and success achieved. Notwithstanding the 
delays incidental to the establishment of a Company such as theirs, 
which had been formed to weld into one six undertakings, each with 
with its separate organisation and management ; notwithstanding 
the fact that many of the properties did not come under the direct 
control of the Company for several months after its incorporation ; 
notwithstanding fires and other unforeseen events which had seriously 
retarded their production and development work, they had earned 
a gross profit of £110,577, equal to 10 per cent. on the issued capital 
of the Company. It was interesting to find that oil wells and 
refineries had alike contributed to this result, and that both sides of 
the Company’s business had thus from the outset proved their 
profit-earning capacity. The profits, satisfactory as they were, 
would have been materially larger had it not been for certain forward 
contracts for the sale of crude oil and refined products entered into 
by the vendor Companies. These contracts had prevented the 
Company from reaping the full advantage of the high prices current 
during the past six months, but only a small proportion of the oil 
sold under them now remains to be delivered, and arrangements have 
been made under which the delivery of the balance was to be made 
at the Company’s convenience so as not to interfere with the require- 
ments of its own refineries. While the Company owned about 
7,000 acres of petroliferous land in the richest oilfields of Roumania, 
and had been carrying out a vigorous boring programme in six of 
these oilfields, one tield and one tield only, that of Moreni-Bana, had 
contributed nearly two-thirds of the profits of the year, and one 
refinery, that at ‘Vargoviste, had earned the remaining third, for the 
Prahova Refinery at Ploesti had been taken over too recently to 
affect the year’s figures in any material degree. He did not suggest 
that every oilfield would prove as rich as Moreni, but he thought 
that any unprejudiced observer, looking at the map of Roumania, 
and realising, however dimly, the extent and diversity of the Com- 
pany’s holdings, might ask himself, if one field and one retinery earned 
over £100,000 of profit, what were the potentialities of the future 
when one field after another entered the producing list and contri- 
buted its quota to the common store? As regards the disposal of 
the net protits, the Directors had adopted a conservative policy which 
would, he thought, commend itself to the approval of the sharcholders. 
In the first place they had written off £26,883 for depreciation. This 
was a very generous allowance, in view of the fact that the properties 
had been purchased from the vendor Companies at prices which 


brought wells, buildings, refinery, storage and pipelines into the new * 


Company’s books at 20 per cent. under cost. ‘I'he £26,883 had been 
arrived at by striking a further 10 per cent. off these fixed assets, 
10 per cent. off the capital expenditure of the year, and the balance 
off plant and machinery, so as to bring this item into accordance 
with the inventory as on June 30th, 1913. In the second place the 
Directors recommended the writing off of the whole of the preliminary 
expenses. This might have been spread over 3 or 5 years, but it was 
good finance to deal with the matter once for all. ‘They further re- 
commended the transfer of £40,000 to reserve fund, which would 
leave a balance of £17,746 to be carried forward. The net result was 
that, while the shareholders did not receive a dividend on the present 
occasion, the Company’s finances were being placed on a thoroughly 
sound basis which would, he believed, render practicable the payment 
of substantial dividends in the future. He had spoken at some length 
on the question of depreciation, and he might perhaps be asked if 
any steps would be taken to depreciate their oil lands, in view of the 
fact that oil producing properties were undoubtedly a wasting asset. 
The answer was that the area of land actually under exploitation was 
so small in proportion to the extent of their oil lands, and the lands 
themselves stood at so,moderate a figure in the Company’s books, that 
if any adjustment of book values were required it was in the direction 
of appreciation rather than depreciation. In the opinion of some of 
the most competent judges, their oil lands were intrinsicaliy worth 
four or five times the price at which they stood in the books. Mr. 
Edwin R. Blundstone, their geological adviser, whose absence that 
day was due to his being abroad on an important Government 
mission, had estimated in a report to the Directors, dated the 18th 
June, 1912, that the Company’s proved oil lands were worth 
£4,200,000, without taking into account the lands subsequently 
acquired from Moreni (Roumanian) Oiltields, Limited, or the exten- 
sive reserve lands of great geological promise. A new Company 
called the Chiciure Oilfields of Roumania, Limited, had been recently 
formed to acquire and work the Company’s lands in the Chiciure- 
Gropi-Toncesti field. The purchase consideration was £150,000 in 
fully paid shares, and the parent Company was entitled for a term of 
years to take all the oil produced at market price less 2} per cent. 
Excellent news had been received that morning from Chiciure Well 
No. 3, in the same strata and on the same line as the Columbia and 
Orion bug wells, had come into production. The water was perfectly 
shut off and the level of oil had risen in the column to a height of 
1,082 feet. He was glad to be able to assure them that the recent 
conflagration at Moreni had not affected their property in any way. 
Every possible precaution had been taken to minimise the risk of 
further fires at Mores-Bana. In conclusion he might point out that 
the financial position of their Company was a very strong one. They 
had no Debentures, Loans, or Preference Shares. Cash and liquid 
assets figured in the Balance Sheet (after deducting the creditors) at 
about £145,000. Of their authorised capital nearly £600,000 was 
available for future issue if required, and the subscription of one- 
third of this amount was guaranteed. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


GOEBEL BREWING CO. 


LARGER SALES. 


THE twenty-fourth Annual General Meeting of the Goebel 
Brewing Company, Limited, was held on Thursday at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir Henry Seton-Karr, 
C.M.G. (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. T. Toten Willcox, F.C.1I.S.) having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report of the Auditors, 
the report of the Directors was submitted, showing the result of 
the year’s trading has been of a most satisfactory character. 
After making all necessary provisions the American Company 
has declared a dividend of 20 per cent. on its capital. This sum, 
amounting to £24,640 13s. 2d., has been remitted to this Com- 
pany, and with the balance brought forward from last year of 
£2,673 7s., makes a total of £27,314 os. 2d. After deducting 
the necessary expenses in London, including Income Tax, there 
remains a net balance of £24,635 4s. od., which it is proposed 
to deal with as tollows: first, by paying a dividend of 74 per 
cent. on the Preference shares; secondly, a dividend of 20 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares; and thirdly, by carrying the 
balance of £9,522 4s. od. forward to the credit of next year’s 
accounts. 


The Chairman, in formally moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, expressed the deep regret of the Board at the death 
of their late colleague, Mr. E. Rawlings, an original Director 
of the Company, whose place, he said, had been tuied by Mr. J. 
Smart, an original subscriber and now one of the largest share- 
holders. Continuing, he said: Gentlemen, when we met last 
year I ventured to hold out anticipations of more normal prices 
for materials during the then current year and increased trading 
profits. I am glad to be able to say that those anticipations have 
been amply fulfilled. Last year, in spite of the special diffi- 
culties then alluded to, we were in a very satisfactory position 
and able to recommend a substantial dividend. This year, as our 
accounts show, we are in a better position still. 


The Chairman then dealt with the various items in the accounts 
and the recommendations of the Board thereon, which included 
the payment of a dividend of 74 per cent. on the Preference 
shares and a dividend of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary shares. 
Incidentally he mentioned that the balance of the Debenture 
debt had been repaid out of profits and that a substantial increase 
had taken place in the sales for the year. He proceeded: I am 
glad to be able to announce that we are now in a position to 
commence next year the payment of interim dividends. If all 
goes well, as we have every reason to anticipate, we propose next 
spring not only to pay the half-year’s dividend then due on the 
Preference shares, but also to declare a substantial interim 
dividend on the Ordinary shares. Financial provision has already 
been made for this purpose. In reference to the general position 
and progress of the business, Mr. A. Goebel, our general man- 
ager, paid a special visit to London in August last, and held im- 
portant conferences with the Board on the general policy to be 
pursued. It is the fixed policy of the Board to have a yearly 
interchange of visits between the London and American manage- 
ment. I can only repeat what I have said at previous meetings— 
and as the progress and prosperity of the Company’s business 
show—that in Mr. Goebel, who is assisted by his brothers and an 
excellent staff, we have a manager of very first-class capacity, 
in whom we have absolute confidence. 


Mr. A. E. Howard, in seconding the motion, desired to 
associate himself with what the Chairman had said with regard 
to their late colleague, Mr. Rawlings, and also with reference to 
Mr. Smart, who would ably succeed that gentleman. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


The retiring Director, Mr. J. Smart, elected in place of the 
late Mr. E. Rawlings, and the Auditors (Messrs. Monkhouse 
Stoneham and Co.) were then re-elected, and the usual bonus was 
voted to the management in London and America. 


Votes of thanks having been accorded to the Chairman, 
Directors and management and staff in America, the meeting 


terminated. 
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